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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  little  volume  is  threefold:  to 
make  fitting  note  of  an  event  which  individuals  and 
institutions  seldom  fail  to  mark  in  their  history — the 
completion  of  fifty  years  of  existence;  to  gratify  the 
earnest  desire  of  friends  of  "  The  Institution  of 
Mercy  "  of  New  York  who  are  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  Sisters,  and  wish  that  others  who  are  ignorant 
of  it  should  share  in  this  knowledge  and  be  edified; 
and  to  help  dispel,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  clouds  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  of  the  many  who  ignore  or 
malign  the  blessed  influence  of  all  such  institutions  of 
charity  wherever  found  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Records  like  those  contained  in  "  The  Golden 
Milestone"  tell  and  teach  more  of  the  Master's  les- 
son, '*  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my 
disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  another,"  than 
tomes  of  controversy. 

The  labors  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  amongst  the  vic- 
tims of  want,  ignorance  and  error  of  all  creeds,  in  the 
homes  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  in  the  prisons,  so 
often  the  abodes  of  moral  darkness  and  death,  leave  be- 
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hind  them  trails  of  light  and  germs  of  life  that  brighten 
and  vivify  the  world  around  them ;  and,  although 
this  light  and  life  may  often  be  unseen  of  men,  the 
eye  of  God  that  watcheth  ever,  sees  and  marks  it  all. 
This  is  the  faith  and  the  hope  that  keeps  alive  the  cease- 
less, burning  charity  of  the  religious.  ''  Of  their  life 
of  sacrifice  earth  knows  a  little,  God  the  rest/' 

The  gifted  authoress  has  done  her  part  with  excel- 
lent taste  and  tact.  The  materials  at  her  disposal 
form  but  the  merest  outline  of  the  vast  amount  of 
good  accomplished  by  the  Institution  of  Mercy  since 
its  foundation  in  our  city;  but  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment is  so  suggestive  that  the  least  intelligent  may 
"  read  between  the  lines  "  much  more  than  is  written 
on  the  printed  page. 

It   is   hoped   that   ''The   Golden    Milestone"    will 

have  a  wide  circulation,  and  that,  besides  attaining  the 

ends  named  above,  it  will,  with  God's  blessing,  lead 

many    generous  souls  to   unite   their    lives    with   the 

Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  Master's  service. 

John   M.  Farley, 

Bishop  of  Zeugma, 

New  York, 
Feast  of  the  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross,  1896. 
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THE  GOLDEN  MILESTONE. 

1846-1896. 

"  The  horologue  of  Time 
Strikes  the  half-century  with  a  solemn  chime.' 


CHAPTER  I. 
mercy's  advent. 

As  Time  goes  on  and  our  beautiful  Empire  City 
grows  in  size  and  importance  it  is  well  to  pause 
at  certain  anniversaries,  as  the  decades  slip  through 
his  fingers,  and  note  the  progress  made  in  any  one 
factor  that  has  contributed  to  New  York's  greatness. 
Aside  from  her  educational,  commercial,  social,  and 
philanthropic  institutions  that  have  for  long  years 
been  growing  with  her  growth,  there  is  another  influence 
at  work,  silent,  secret,  unobtrusive  —  her  charitable 
institutions.  It  is  this  cable  of  many  strands  that 
tends  to  bind  her  million  and  a  half  struggling  humani- 
ties  closer  together,   nearer  to   her  heart  and  to  the 
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hearts  of  their  fellow-men,  that,  like  prayer,  "binds 
the  whole  round  earth  about  the  feet  of  God." 

These  pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  one  of 
these  institutions  —  one  of  the  most  active  and  per- 
haps the  least  known  —  the  Institution  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  which  has  reached  its  golden  milestone. 

A  retrospective  glance  over  the  fifty  years  just  clos- 
ing reveals  an  immense  amount  of  good  accomplished, 
a  brave  effort  made,  a  prophecy  fulfilled. 

It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Right  Rev, 
Bishop  Hughes,  ''the  lion  of  the  fold,"  that  the 
Institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  established  in 
this  city.  It  was  he  who  went  in  person  to  the 
mother  house  in  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  and  begged 
the  Mother  Superior,  Mary  Cecelia  Marmion,  to  spare 
some  of  her  Sisters  to  found  a  house  of  the  Order  in 
his  diocese,  New  York.  So  many  establishments 
had  been  made  from  an  Order  not  yet  fourteen  years 
old  that  Rev.  Mother  M.  Cecelia  might  have  said,  as 
did  the  holy  foundress,  Mother  McAuley,  some  years 
previous,  "  Hands  and  feet  are  plentiful  enough,"  but 
*'  the  heads  are  all  gone,"  which  is  in  no  way  a  dis- 
paragement of  the  qualities  of  the  Sisters  in  the 
mother  house  at  the  time,  but  the  peculiarly  well- 
fitted  temperament  and  constitution  of  one  fitted  to 
establish  a  new  house  in  what  was  then  thought  to  be 
a  wild  and  semi-barbarous  land  was  not  particularly 
conspicuous.  But  the  good  bishop  was  not  to  be  put 
off.      He   begged   and   coaxed,  till  at  length   Mother 
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Cecelia,  anxious  all  the  time  to  please  him  if  it  lay  in 
her  power,  told  him  of  a  convent  just  started  in  Lon- 
don which  had  as  its  head  one  who  by  nature  and 
grace  was  well  qualified  to  fill  all  the  conditions  he  re- 
quired of  her.  When  Mother  M.  Agnes  (O'Connor) 
was  sent  to  England,  it  was  with  the  perfect  under- 
standing that  she  should  return  to  the  mother  house 
in  Ireland  when  she  had  gotten  the  house  in  London 
in  running  order.  It  was  with  something  of  reluc- 
tance, therefore,  that  Mother  Cecelia  gave  her  consent 
to  Bishop  Hughes  going  there  and  asking  Mother 
Agnes  to  undertake  the  new  venture.  Although  the 
young  mother  house  in  Baggot  Street  had  established 
five  offshoots  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence,  none 
had  ventured  so  far  afield,  the  house  that  was  already 
in  America,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  having  come 
from  one  of  the  branch  houses. 

Bishop  Hughes,  with  the  same  dauntless  spirit  that 
he  evinced  in  every  one  of  his  undertakings,  de- 
termined to  go  to  Queen's  Square  himself.  He  found 
the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Bishop  Grif^ths,  more 
ready  to  take  Sisters  than  to  give  them,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  Bishop  Hughes  waited  on  Mother  Agnes. 
The  impression  each  made  on  the  other  was  deep  and 
lasting.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman  admirably  fitted  to  carry  out  his  plans ;  and 
she  was  so  impressed  by  the  vim,  energy,  and  winning 
spirituality  of  the  grand  priest  of  God  she  saw  before 
her  that  she   instantly  consented  to  his  proposition, 
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and  became  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  her 
labors  in  the  New  World. 

On  Easter  Monday,  April  13,  1846,  the  missionary 
band  left  their  dear  convent  and  their  native  land  for 
Liverpool,  where  they  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  their 
sisters  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  intrepid  Httle  band  of  seven  were  to  brave  the 
horrors  of  an  ocean  voyage, —  and  in  those  days,  it  will 
be  remembered,  there  were  no  ocean  greyhounds  fitted 
out  in  palatial  grandeur, —  to  endure  the  trials  awaiting 
them  in  the  untried  land. 

There  were,  beside  Mother  Agnes,  Sisters  M.  Ange- 
la Maher,  Austin  Horan,  Monica  O'Doherty,  Camillus 
Byrne,  Teresa  Breen,  a  novice,  Vincent  Haire,  and  a 
postulant.  Miss  Byrne. 

As  the  trip  was  made  in  a  sailing-vessel,  there  were 
whole  days  of  complete  calm.  The  Sisters  conducted 
their  community  life  on  board  ship,  much  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  captain,  passengers,  and  crew;  even  here 
they  carried  on  their  mission  of  mercy,  ministering  to 
the  unhappy  emigrants  who  were  exiled  also. 

Mother  Agnes  met  with  quite  an  adventure  on 
board,  being  introduced  to  the  only  minister  on  the 
ship,  who  was  a  very  remarkable  personage. 

He  had  been  an  Indian  chief,  and  was  a  convert  to 
Protestantism.  Having  spent  some  time  in  Europe, 
he  was  now  returning  to  his  nativewilderness  to  evan- 
gelize his  own  tribe.  During  his  stay  in  England  he 
was  presented  at  court  to  Queen  Victoria. 
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Mother  Agnes  cheerfully  consented  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  ladies,  and  he  attired  himself  in  full  chief- 
tain costume,  armed  with  tomahawk,  bow  and  arrow, 
scalping-knife,  etc.,  and  visited  the  Sisters  in  their 
seclusion,  bringing  with  him  a  number  of  foolish  idols 
which  he  had  formerly  worshipped,  which  things  he 
had  retained  as  souvenirs  of  his  Indian  career. 

Education  had  wonderfully  developed  his  naturally 
upright  heart  and  mind,  and  his  one  aim  was  to  bring 
about  like  results  among  his  brethren.  The  Sisters 
and  he  became  great  friends,  and  Mother  Agnes  es- 
teemed him  highly,  while  hoping  that  in  time  his  eyes 
would  be  fully  opened  to  the  truth. 

At  length,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1846,  the  Monte- 
zuma anchored  in  our  beautiful  harbor.  The  day  was 
lovely  as  spring  in  New  York  can  so  well  be.  The 
crowd  and  confusion  dazed  the  good  nuns  a  little,  a 
terrible  feeling  of  homesickness  was  tugging  at  their 
hearts,  a  half  fear  of  the  unknown  path  lying  before 
them  chilled  their  souls  as  they  entered  the  carriages 
which  were  to  take  them  to  the  bishop's  house,  where 
Mother  Agnes  was  so  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  for 
herself  and  her  little  band.  But  there  was  no  voice 
of  welcome  there,  no  smile  of  greeting,  no  blessing  in 
their  new,  strange  surroundings.  How  their  hearts 
sank  as  they,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  discovered 
that  the  good  bishop  was  absent  at  the  council  at 
Baltimore.  He  had,  however,  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  their  comfort,  and  nothing  but  the  strictest 
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necessity  would  have  occasioned  his  absence.  Indeed, 
he  proved  a  life-long  friend  to  Mother  Agnes  and  her 
little  community,  and  even  after  being  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  archbishop  continued  his  unremitting  kind- 
ness to  the  strong,  willing  souls  who  were  doing  so 
much  for  his  city's  poor. 

Other  good  friends  the  Sisters  made  at  once  in  their 
new  home  were  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  East  Broad- 
way, who  kept  them  as  welcome  guests  for  two  weeks 
while  they  were  recovering  from  the  effects  of  their 
trip,  and  showed  them  the  institutes  and  churches  of 
the  city. 

On  the  26th  of  May  the  Sisters  took  possession  of 
their  temporary  quarters  in  West  Washington  Place. 
To-day  tall  buildings  shut  out  the  sky,  the  rush  of 
business  has  overwhelmed  the  once  quiet  spot,  and 
noise  and  confusion  reign  where  peace  and  prayer  once 
found  a  home.  To  the  left  was  Washington  Square, 
a  beautiful  open  space  of  about  nine  acres,  which  even 
to-day  maintains  its  own  peculiar  characteristics — New 
York  society,  driven  out  of  Bowling  Green,  Bond  Street, 
Bleecker  Street  and  elsewhere,  has  taken  its  stand  in 
W^ashington  Square.  Its  north  side  still  retains  the  old- 
fashioned  red-brick  houses  with  white  trimmings  just 
as  the  Sisters  knew  them  fifty  years  ago.  No.  18  was 
a  roomy  old  structure,  which  was  made  as  habitable 
as  the  care  and  unflagging  kindness  of  Father  Harley 
could  manage.  The  bishop  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
convent    on   June    3d,    and   appomted   Rev.    Michael 
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McCaiTon,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  the  ordinary 
confessor  to  the  Sisters.  To  this  worthy  friend  and 
pastor  they  had  to  apply  for  actual  necessities,  one  of 
the  Sisters  setting  forth  their  needs  in  rhyme : 

"  Please,  Rev.  Father,  send  to  Sutton  &  Ware's, 
And  order  us  home  a  dozen  of  chairs ; 
Of  Sisters  we've  seven,  of  chairs  we  have  six, 
So  one's  often  left  in  a  very  great  fix." 

Father  McCarron  promptly  responded  by  supplying 
them  with  everything  needful,  and  indeed  his  kind- 
ness never  varied,  even  leaving  them  in  his  will  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

On  June  i8th,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  put  in  their  humble  little 
chapel,  the  two  parlors  opened  into  one,  and  then  they 
felt  at  home.  How  they  tried  to  adorn  the  home  of 
their  Lord! — but  they  were  pitifully  poor,  depending 
upon  their  good  bishop  for  everything,  the  rent  of 
their  home  and  all  their  necessities.  When  they  knelt 
at  that  poor  little  altar,  in  His  presence  for  Whose  sake 
they  had  left  all  things,  the  sweet  blessing  of  peace 
that  stole  into  their  hearts  was  reward  enough  for  all 
they  had  done  for  Him. 

On  December  8th,  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, the  young  postulant,  Marianne  Byrne,  who 
had  accompanied  the  Sisters  from  Baggot  Street,  re- 
ceived the  holy  habit  and  white  veil  from  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Hughes,  who  made  a  fervent  address  on  that 
occasion,  giving  the   first   Sister  received  in  the  new 
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home  the  name  of  Sister  Mary.  To-day  the  consecrat- 
ed hands  which  placed  the  white  veil  on  that  humble 
head  have  crumbled  into  dust,  while  Sister  Mary  still 
lives,  able  to  attend  to  her  duties,  and  even  yet 
being  an  expert  with  her  needle.  It  is  Sister  Mary 
who  instructs  the  little  ones  in  the  art  of  lace-making, 
crocheting,  and  the  like.  She  was  highly  compli- 
mented at  the  Catholic  Educational  Exhibit  at  the 
Central  Palace  in  1894,  where  the  Institution  of 
Mercy,  with  its  six  hundred  pupils,  had  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  handicraft  in  the  building. 

The  visitation  of  the  sick  poor  now  began,  and  very 
soon  the  Sisters  had  their  hands  full  of  all  sorts  of 
cases.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  was  that  of 
Elizabeth  D.,  a  young  girl  not  quite  seventeen  years  of 
age,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  her  religion,  owing  chiefly  to  the  severity  of 
her  stepfather,  who  was  a  pronounced  deist.  Her 
mother  was  a  nominal  Catholic  who,  through  fear  of 
her  husband,  had  not  complied  with  her  religious  duties 
for  years. 

Elizabeth,  with  her  mother's  consent,  asked  for  and 
obtained  admission  to  the  convent,  where  in  the  capac- 
ity of  servant  she  became  very  happy  and  useful,  and 
every  day  increased  in  piety  and  in  the  knowledge  of  her 
holy  faith.  After  sending  her  many  threatening  mes- 
sages and  then  ignoring  her  altogether  for  a  long  time 
Mr.  W.,  Elizabeth's  stepfather,  presented  himself  at 
the  convent  and  endeavored  to  take  her  away  by  force. 
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Failing  in  this,  his  anger  was  irrepressible.  Elizabeth, 
when  told  by  Mother  Agnes  to  prepare  herself  and  go 
with  her  stepfather,  fell  on  her  knees  and  begged  most 
pitifully  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  On  seeing  this  Mr. 
W.  left  the  convent  in  great  rage,  and  the  next  day 
sent  an  act  of  habeas  corpus,  obliging  Rev.  Mother 
Agnes  or  her  representative  to  appear  in  court  the 
following  Saturday  to  account  for  the  ''forcible  deten- 
tion or  imprisonment  of  his  stepdaughter." 

At  the  hour  appointed  Elizabeth,  accompanied  by 
her  lawyer,  and  two  other  responsible  gentlemen  act- 
ing for  Mother  Agnes,  appeared  before  Judge  Oakley 
at  the  city  court.  Her  statement  of  the  circumstances 
was  simple  and  touching;  she  declaring  in  conclusion 
that  so  far  from  ''forcible  detention"  her  only  desire 
was  to  stay  with  the  Sisters  who  had  protected  and 
befriended  her.  The  affair  was  soon  settled.  Judge 
Oakley  deciding  that  Elizabeth  was  of  an  age  to  choose 
for  herself  in  independence  of  her  stepfather,  since 
her  mother  had  given  her  full  permission.  She  was 
consequently  told  that  she  might  chose  her  own  abode, 
the  court  adjourned,  and  poor  Elizabeth  returned  in  joy 
to  the  Sisters,  with  whom  she  remained  for  many  years. 

The  religious  dress  of  the  Sisters  attracted  great 
attention,  it  differed  so  entirely  from  that  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
were  the  only  religieuses  in  the  city  before  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  One  day  a  little  boy  who  had  accompanied 
his  mother  on  a  visit  to  the  convent  eyed  the  Rev. 
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Mother  with  steadfast  gaze,  and  finally  found  cour- 
age to  say,  "O  mamma,  who  knocked  her  down  and 
beat  her  so?"  He  thought  her  head  and  face  were 
bandaged.  A  lady  actually  offered  five  dollars  for  the 
pattern  of  the  habit,  veil,  etc.,  which  she  wished  to 
reproduce  at  an  approaching  masquerade.  In  the 
street  the  "cottage  bonnet  and  Connemara  cloak" 
were  objects  of  great  curiosity  and  elicited  many  funny 
remarks,  until  they  came  to  be  regarded  with  reverence 
among  the  poor  and  sick,  in  whose  haunts  they  were 
most  frequently  to  be  seen. 

One  of  the  first  and  best  works  undertaken  by  the 
Sisters  was  the  opening  of  a  circulating  library,  which 
attracted  many  young  girls,  some  of  whom  were  found 
to  be  lamentably  ignorant,  yet  they  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  Sisters'  teaching  and  instruction. 
In  this  way  and  by  the  disseminating  of  good  books 
the  *'  library"  more  than  realized  its  appointed  end, 
and  upon  the  removal  of  the  Sisters  to  East  Houston 
Street  assumed  much  larger  proportions,  and  proved  a 
powerful  weapon  against  prejudice  and  evil. 

One  poor  girl  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was 
in  constant  attendance  asking  for  books  of  controversy. 
Being  questioned  as  to  why  she  wanted  these  works, 
*'  Did  she  get  some  one  to  read  for  her,  or  w^hat?"  she 
said:  ''.Ah,  no.  Sister  dear;  sure  I  just  leave  them 
in  the  mistress's  way,  hoping  God  may  convert  her." 

That  ''  mistress"  eventually  became  a  fervent  Cath- 
olic, thanks  to  the  zeal  of  her  humble  friend. 
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The  convent  in  West  Washington  Place  barely- 
sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  community.  It  was  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  Sisters  to  establish  a  House  of 
Mercy,  chiefly  for  the  reception  and  protection  of  the 
immigrant  Irish  girls,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
astrous famine  years,  were  at  this  period  drifting  in 
crowds  to  New  York,  and,  being  totally  unprovided 
for,  were  exposed  to  the  worst  possible  dangers.  It 
was  therefore  with  great  delight  that  the  Sisters,  after 
two  years  of  anxiety,  toil,  and  privation,  took  posses- 
sion, on  the  1st  of  May,  1848,  of  the  larp;e  double 
house  at  the  corner  of  Houston  and  Mulberry  streets, 
which  was  to  be  for  well-nigh  forty  years  (i 848-1 885) 
the  scene  of  their  zealous  labors. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  remark  that  this  build- 
ing had  quite  a  little  history  attached  to  it  prior  to  its 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

It  was  erected  many  years  before  by  the  famed 
Madame  Chegary,  who  here  conducted  the  most  brill- 
iantly fashionable  academy  for  young  ladies  then  in 
existence  in  this  country.  From  her  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  by  whom 
it  was  also  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  had  the 
supreme  honor  of  becoming  a  tabernacle  for  the  Lord 
of  hosts. 

When  these  religious  moved  to  a  more  secluded  re- 
treat at  Astoria,  Long  Island  (some  years  previous 
to  their  settlement  at  Manhattanville),  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  Mr.  Abbott,  and,  assuming  the  name  of 
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''Young  Ladies'  Seminary,"  was  still  the  home  of 
many  an  eager  toiler  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
That  it  had  sheltered  no  lowlier  aspirations,  had  never 
been  debased  by  unworthy  occupation,  was  often  a 
source  of  simple  enjoyment  to  the  religious  whose 
dwelHng  it  finally  became. 

It  was  a  spacious  residence,  built  after  the  old-time 
model,  and  was  singularly  suited  for  conventual  usage. 
Being  of  solid  brick  of  a  dark-brown  color,  its  exterior 
was  most  imposing. 

Entering  the  hall-door,  one  found  a  pretty  vestibule 
separated  from  the  inner  hall  by  a  heavy  mahogany 
door  whose  panels  were  of  figured  glass.  To  the  right 
was  a  small  reception-parlor,  while  on  the  left  one  en- 
tered the  first  of  two  deep,  large  parlors  separated  by 
massive  folding  doors,  also  of  mahogany,  whose  red- 
dish tints  imparted  an  air  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  the 
homelike  rooms,  made  a  little  sombre  by  their  dark- 
ened walls.  Opposite  the  vestibule,  and  across  the 
inner  hall,  was  another  smaller  parlor,  also  connected 
with  the  large  back  parlor  by  folding  doors,  while  to 
the  right  of  this  hall  a  broad,  easy  staircase  led  to  the 
second  story,  whose  rooms,  being  very  similarly  di- 
vided, answered  admirably  for  community-room  and 
novitiate  on  one  side,  and  infirmary,  bursar's  room, 
etc.,  on  the  other.  The  third  floor,  consisting  of  the 
same  large  rooms,  was  eventually  divided  into  cells, 
space  being  left  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  between  two 
deep  windows   for    an  oratory  of   our  blessed   Lady, 
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which,  being  erected  in  a  semicircular  form,  admitted 
of  a  passageway  all  around  it,  where,  after  a  short 
time,  the  stations  were  placed,  and  a  beautiful  statue 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  occupied  the  space  immediately 
between  the  windows;  this  oratory  was  a  gem,  the 
ceiling  beautifully  frescoed  and  the  walls  tinted  blue 
and  gold. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1848,  the  Sisters  moved  from 
West  Washington  Place,  and  the  bishop  solemnly 
blessed  the  new  convent,  dedicating  it  to  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Siena. 

To  the  Sisters,  released  from  the  close  quarters  they 
had  occupied  for  nearly  two  years,  and  where  they  had 
suffered  severe  illnesses  consequent  on  change  of 
climate  after  their  arrival,  this  entrance  to  dear  St. 
Catherine's  seemed  like  a  glimpse  of  the  promised 
land. 

The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden,  at 
this  season  in  the  full  perfection  of  the  entrancing 
sweetness  of  spring;  many  ancient  and  noble  trees 
adorned  its  pathways  and  invited  the  religious  to 
prayer  or  recreation  beneath  their  comforting  shade, 
notably  a  patriarchal  mulberry  (the  street  took  its 
name  from  the  number  of  trees  of  this  variety  in 
which  it  abounded),  whose  wide-spreading  branches 
had  won  special  tribute  from  the  studious  young  ladies 
of  former  days,  steps  having  been  erected  at  its  base 
whereby  some  cosey  seats  in  its  great  arms  might  be 
easily  reached.     Oak  and  maple,  elm  and  locust, —  one 
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superb  specimen  of  the  latter  with  its  sweet,  creamy- 
white  blossoms, — flowers  of  many  varieties,  and  vines 
in  profusion  gladdened  one's  heart  in  this  beautiful 
spot.  In  a  nook  of  the  garden  was  an  inviting  little 
summer-house  almost  hidden  beneath  the  clematis  and 
Virginia  creeper;  in  another  corner  was  a  pigeon- 
house,  whose  numerous  inhabitants  soon  became  quite 
familiar  with  their  black-robed  friends  who  petted  and 
fed  them. 

The  large  back  parlor  and  the  smaller  one  in  con- 
nection with  it  already  mentioned  were  soon  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful  chapel ;  the  windows  of  both 
rooms  extended  almost  from  ceiling  to  floor,  and 
opened  on  a  pleasant  balcony  which  ran  along  the 
back  of  the  house,  thus  affording  a  view  of  the  verdant 
parterre  beneath. 

There  were  two  of  these  balconies,  one  above  this, 
outside  the  community-room,  to  which  egress  was 
afforded  by  a  door  from  a  small  room  on  the  right  of 
the  community-room.  Both  verandas  were  embowered 
in  wistaria  and  ivy,  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  former 
mingling  with  the  dark  green  of  the  latter  in  graceful 
festoons. 

Every  breeze  laden  with  perfume  swept  through 
this  little  sanctuary  as  if  to  lay  its  wealth  at  the  feet 
of  its  bountiful  Giver  Who  rested  here  all  silently. 

The  altar-piece  was  an  exquisite  oil-painting  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  expression  of  both  faces  being 
indescribably  sweet ;   this  was  the  gift  of  a  generous 
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friend,  and  many  suitable  donations  for  this  sacred 
shrine  soon  poured  in  upon  the  Sisters. 

The  lower  floor  or  basement  of  the  house  was  de- 
voted to  kitchen,  refectory,  and  laundry,  while  in  the 
upper  or  fourth  story  rooms  were  prepared  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  reception  of  young  girls,  and  thus 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  future  House  of  Mercy. 

The  situation  being  almost  central,  the  visitation  of 
the  prisons,  hospitals,  and  sick  in  their  own  homes 
could  be  far  more  extensively  carried  on,  and  many 
postulants  being  now  admitted,  the  good  work  grew 
apace  and  the  prosperity  of  St.  Catherine's  seemed 
secure. 

A  select  school  for  girls  was  also  opened  as  soon  as 
the  Sisters  were  settled,  and  the  old  reputation  of  the 
seminary  for  superior  educational  advantages  did  not 
lose  force  in  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1849, — ^^^st  of  the  Sacred 
Heart, — the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  House  of  Mercy, 
which  was  to  adjoin  the  convent  on  the  Houston  Street 
side.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  garden  had  thus 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  many  of  the  beautiful  trees  were 
unavoidably  cut  down,  the  dear  old  mulberry-tree 
being  the  first  doomed  to  destruction,  as  it  stood  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  building  was  commenced. 

The  work  progressed  rapidly,  and  on  the  7th  of 
November  of  the  same  year  the  dormitories  were  fitted 
up  and  the  young  girls  removed  from  their  apartments 
in  the  convent.      Now  at  last  was  the  desire  of  Rev. 
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Mother's  anxious  heart  realized ;  now  the  poor  exiles 
driven  to  America  by  the  dire  consequences  of  Irish 
famine  could  be  hospitably  sheltered  and  comfortably 
provided  for  until  situations  were  obtained.  Very 
often  indeed  were  the  necessary  funds  wanting,  but 
Rev.  Mother's  confidence  in  God  was  that  of  a  child 
trusting  her  father,  and  He  never  failed  to  reward 
it.  In  December  of  this  year  a  fair  was  held  in  one 
of  the  public  halls  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  of 
Mercy  and  was  conducted  by  many  of  the  most  noted 
ladies  in  the  city ;  a  very  handsome  sum  was  realized, 
to  Rev.  Mother's  great  delight. 

Work-rooms  were  established  where  plain  sewing 
and  the  most  exquisite  needle-work,  knitting,  em- 
broidery, etc.,  were  taught  to  such  girls  as  desired  to 
become  seamstresses,  while  in  the  laundry  and  kitchen 
many  excellent  servants  were  trained  before  being 
sent  ''out  in  the  world,"  as  they  quaintly  expressed 
it,  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread  and  help  the  beloved 
ones  in  Ireland. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  (i 849-1850) 
the  number  of  situations  provided  from  the  "servants' 
ofifice"  in  the  House  of  Mercy  was  12  17,  and  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  sheltered  and  fed  and  clothed  seldont 
fell  below  200.  Though  the  doors  were  open  to  all 
poor  girls  of  good  character,  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  those  taken  care  of  in  the  house  were  immigrant 
Irish  girls.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  period 
of  which  we  write  there  was   no  expectation   of   the 
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noble  enterprise  at  Castle  Garden  so  ably  inaugurated 
and  carried  on  by  the  lamented  Father  Riordan  and 
his  zealous  successors,  and  the  Convent  of  Mercy  was 
the  only  safe  refuge  in  New  York  for  these  homeless 
exiles.  The  good  work  grew  apace,  and  its  interests 
were  zealously  promoted  by  Archbishop  Hughes  and 
his  priests.  The  records  for  the  first  five  years 
(1849- 1 854)  show  that  2323  girls  were  cared  for  in 
the  House  of  Mercy,  and  the  number  of  situations 
provided  was  4852. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  old  House 
of  Mercy  was  the  instruction-room.  Though,  strictly 
speaking,  its  name  implies  the  use  to  which  it  was 
consecrated,  it  was  here  that  all  the  business  of  the 
outside  poor  was  carried  on,  and  here  the  heartrending 
and  the  ludicrous  were  often  strangely  intermingled. 
Here  for  many  years  Mother  Catherine  Seton  held 
potent  sway,  and  received  the  number  of  afflicted  ones 
who  came  to  have  St.  Edward's  relic  applied,  and  to 
hear  a  word  of  consolation  or  advice.  Many  perma- 
nent cures  were  granted  to  their  unshaken  faith  and 
sterling  piety.  Here  substantial  aid  in  the  shape  of 
food  and  clothing  was  given  the  needy  applicant.  But 
occasionally  a  poor  delinquent  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  such  relief,  and  one  good  woman,  to  whom 
Mother  Catherine  feared  to  give  the  few  pennies  asked 
for  lest  they  should  prove  a  source  of  temptation  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  said:  *'Oh,  then!  Sister  dear, 
that   you   may  be  winkin'   and   blinkin'   for  time  and 
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eternity!"  Mother  Catherine  suffered  from  a  peculiar 
weakness  of  the  eyelids,  and  created  no  little  merri- 
ment by  relating  this  incident  when  the  Sisters  were 
assembled  for  recreation.  For  many  years  on  Christ- 
mas Day  a  dinner  was  given  in  this  special  room  to  a 
number  of  poor  old  men,  whom  it  was  the  Sisters' 
delight  to  serve ;  the  old  were  invited  on  this  day  in 
honor  of  St.  Joseph. 

But  the  distinctive  work  of  instruction  accomplished 
in  this  well-remembered  room  was  simply  marvellous. 
Apart  from  the  evening  classes,  formed  for  those  who 
were  unable  to  attend  during  the  day,  individual  in- 
struction was  given  at  any  and  every  hour  at  which 
those  soliciting  it  could  find  time  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

REV.    MOTHER  AGNES   O'CONNOR. 

LET  US  here  become  acquainted  with  the  Hfe  and 
character  of  the  noble  woman  destined  to  do  so 
much  for  the  rehgious  growth  and  spiritual  well-being 
of  the  people  of  New  York. 

Mary  O'Connor,  the  youngest  of  ten  children  of 
Patrick  and  Mary  O'Connor,  was  born  in  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  January  6,  1815.  When  nine  years  of  age, 
Father  Fielding,  the  parish  priest,  advised  Mrs. 
O'Connor  to  attend  carefully  and  particularly  to  her 
youngest  child's  education,  "for,"  said  he,  ''when 
we  are  mouldering  in  our  graves  she  will  be  doing  good 
work  for  the  Church  in  this  and  other  countries."  In 
early  life  the  prophecy  did  not  seem  destined  to  be 
fulfilled,  for  the  bright,  pretty,  vivacious  girl  was  very 
fond  of  society,  of  dress,  and  of  attention,  and  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  mild  gayeties  of  her  native  town. 
But  all  the  time  she  was  doing  good  works  in  secret, 
visiting  the  sick  poor,  sewing  for  the  destitute,  and 
unconsciously  fitting  herself  for  the  ^^•ork  to  which  God 
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was  to  call  her.  Once  at  a  wedding-party,  where  she 
was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  she  grew  tired  of  the  "■  non- 
sense "  toward  morning,  and  withdrew  to  a  small 
room  apart  from  the  rest.  The  bell  of  a  neighboring 
convent  pealed  out  on  the  morning  air.  **  Ah!"  she 
exclaimed,  "the  nuns  are  about  to  commence  the 
round  of  their  daily  labors  with  renewed  energy,  and 
here  I  am  wearied  after  a  night  spent  in  empty  and 
worthless  pleasure." 

''This  little  incident,"  writes  a  friend  who  knew 
her  well,  *'  reveals  the  tone  of  her  mind."  She  was 
of  medium  height,  with  a  carriage  so  graceful  and 
majestic  that  she  appeared  taller  than  she  really  was, 
her  countenance  oval,  forehead  broad  and  high,  eyes 
of  the  deepest  brown,  beautifully  set  and  varying  in 
expression,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  all  strong,  but 
kindly.      Her  hands  were  exquisitely  formed. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  became  a  nun,  *'  for," 
as  she  said  to  an  elder  sister,  ''none  but  the  pure  of 
heart  shall  see  God,  and  it  is  easier  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  religious  life  to  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the 
world."  She  visited  several  convents,  but  found 
none  to  suit  her.  "You  ought  to  join  our  commu- 
nity," said  one  little  novice  to  her;  "you  will  find  it 
very  nice.  But  let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice: 
Don't  go  near  the  Convent  of  Mercy ;  for  if  you 
meet  Mother  McAuley,  and  if  you  once  speak  with 
her,  you  will  go  nowhere  else."  The  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.      The  young    applicant   presented  herself  at 
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Baggot  Street,  and  had  the  happiness  of  being  pre- 
pared and  received  by  the  holy  foundress  herself,  who 
gave  her  the  name  of  her  recently  deceased  niece, 
Sister  Mary  Agnes. 

She  imbibed  from  the  venerated  foundress  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  evincing  a  particular 
devotion  to  young  girls.  She  was  much  loved  by 
Mother  McAuley,  and  received  her  last  blessing  and 
advice,  and  heard  from  her  hallowed  lips  that  God 
would  allow  her  to  do  great  things  for  His  honor  and 
glory. 

In  1844  she  was  loaned  to  Queen's  Square,  London, 
the  fifth  house  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  in  England, 
with  the  understanding  that  as  soon  as  it  was  fully 
established  she  should  return.  She  came  home,  how- 
ever, only  to  prepare  for  her  departure  for  the  New 
World.  It  was  not  without  pain  that  Mother  Agnes 
closed  her  connection  with  the  London  house ;  for  she 
loved  the  sisters  there,  and  to  the  close  of  her  life  used 
to  recall  their  names  and  many  virtues.  It  was  a  trial 
to  her  affectionate  heart  when  obedience  summoned 
her  to  separate  from  these  scenes  of  her  labors ;  but 
she  was  well  schooled  in  this  greatest  of  virtues  and 
cheerfully  obeyed  the  summons. 

But  she  was  called  upon  to  shoulder  a  new  cross. 
When  her  mother  learned  of  her  intended  departure, 
she  was  heartbroken,  and  wrote  at  once  to  Bishop 
Murray  of  Dublin,  begging  him  to  interfere.  This  he 
refused  to  do.      The  poor  mother's  grief  was  intensified 
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by  the  approaching  death  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
Catherine.  The  community,  pitying  the  poor  mother's 
grief,  began  a  novena  to  St.  Agnes  to  beg  her  inter- 
cession for  the  recovery  of  the  eldest  sister.  A  miracle 
was  really  performed,  for  Catherine  was  restored  to 
perfect  health.  This  favor,  the  persuasions  of  friends, 
and  a  letter  Mrs.  O'Connor  received  from  the  abbot 
of  the  Trappist  Monastery,  Melleray,  partially  recon- 
ciled the  mother.     The  letter  read  as  follows : 

"  Did  not  your  Father  in  heaven  favor  you  most  highly 
in  giving  you  such  a  child — a  child  of  grace,  a  foreordained 
spouse  of  the  Lamb  ?  He  sent  to  claim  His  betrothed  at 
your  hands,  and  you  surrendered  her,  with  a  maternal  pang, 
perhaps,  but  yet  with  a  ready  will.  Now  allow  me  to  tell  you 
that  from  the  moment  your  blessed  child  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  temple  she  ceased  to  be  yours,  and  became  His 
Who  had  purchased  her  with  a  great  price  and  loved  her 
with  a  singular  love.  .  .  .  Were  she  going  to  be  crowned 
Queen  of  America,  would  you  oppose  the  choice  ?  You  and 
I  should  blush  for  our  little  faith,  our  sad  attachment  to 
self,  and  our  indifference  to  what  is  spiritual.  .  .  .  But  I 
speak  as  if  this  were  your  case,  but,  thank  God,  it  is  not. 
Nature  is  having  a  little  sway  in  you  on  this  trying  occasion. 
But  what  wonder?  Did  not  our  blessed  Jesus  Himself 
suffer  agony  in  doing  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father  ?  But 
as  it  was  in  Him  when  that  convulsion  subsided,  so  it  will 
be  shortly  in  you.  You  will  turn  to  Him  and  say  what  He 
was  pleased  to  say  for  our  instruction:  Father,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt." 

M.  Joseph  Ryan,  Abbot. 

March  6,  1846. 

This  noble,  voluntary  exile  from  home  and  friends 
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and  all  that  the  human  heart  holds  dear  found  herself 
head  of  the  infant  community  in  the  New  World,  which 
had'  for  its  temporary  headquarters  West  Washington 
Place. 

Though  so  gay  and  lively,  and  gifted  with  fine  con- 
versational powers,  the  real  attraction  of  Mother  M. 
Agnes  was  for  silence  and  solitude.  All  the  time  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  her  office  as  supe- 
rior was  devoted  to  prayer  and  spiritual  reading. 
Abandonment  to  the  divine  will  was  her  chief  char- 
acteristic. She  liked  to  take  immigrant  girls  direct 
from  the  ship,  train  them  to  work  in  the  ways  of  the 
country,  and  place  them  in  good  situations.  Of  these 
she  saved  tens  of  thousands.  One  of  the  first  things 
she  did  in  her  new  home  was  to  establish  a  circulating 
library,  which  attracted  many  young  girls,  who  were 
found  to  be  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  their 
religion,  but  were  quite  willing  to  be  instructed  by 
their  new  friends. 

As  time  went  on  the  amount  of  practical  good  these 
Sisters  accomplished  under  the  leadership  of  Mother 
.\gnes  it  would  be  impossible  to  record.  In  1852 
Rev.  Mother  Agnes,  whose  sight  had  begun  to  fail, 
was  sent  to  Ireland  by  Archbishop  Hughes  to  consult 
the  celebrated  oculist  Sir  William  Wilde.  No  lasting 
benefit  was  obtained.  She  returned  to  her  beloved 
work  in  New  York,  and  struggled  on  heroically  till 
the  end. 

]\Iother    Agnes's  health   was  always   delicate,    but 
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during  the  last  five  years  of  her  Hfe  she  passed  no  day 
without  suffering.  The  amaurosis,  which  the  best 
ocuHsts  could  not  relieve,  increased,  and  reading  and 
writing  became  extremely  difficult;  toward  the  end 
her  large  and  beautiful  eyes,  often  turned  lovingly  on 
her  beloved  children,  were  almost  sightless.  She  sub- 
mitted with  uncomplaining  sweetness  to  this  new  cross, 
and  endured  heroically  the  enforced  idleness  that  it 
entailed,  which  was  particularly  trying  to  one  of  her 
temperament.  As  the  end  approached  she  suffered 
terribly  from  a  species  of  dropsy,  and  during  what 
must  have  been  intolerable  agony  her  patience  was 
sublime. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1859,  Pope  Pius  IX. 
granted  a  petition  made  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  Sisters. 
Its  purport  was  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  constitution  which  prohibits  the  re-election 
of  the  same  Sister  as  Mother  Superior  three  times  in 
succession.  (The  founder  of  a  branch  house  has  al- 
ways six  years  in  office  instead  of  three,  as  the  rule 
calls  for.)  The  dispensation  was  granted  in  favor  of 
Mother  Agnes,  but  the  year  that  opened  so  auspi- 
ciously was  destined  to  be  the  last  on  earth  of  this 
well-loved  Mother.  She  died  December  20,  1859, 
leaving  a  large  and  flourishing  community.  She  was 
not  quite  forty-four,  and  had  governed  the  New  York 
house  thirteen  years. 

"  God  seemed  to  have  accepted  the  excruciating  anguish 
she    endured  during  her  long  illness,  and  spared  her  the 
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pangs  that  usually  accompany  the  last  passage.  Hers  was 
so  gentle,  so  peaceful,  that  the  anxious  eyes  of  her  devoted 
children,  who  watched  every  expression  of  her  dear  face 
and  counted  every  breathing,  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
moment  when  her  soul  took  flight  from  its  earthly  tene- 
ment, about  I  A.M.  Father  Preston,  wdio  had  assisted 
her  at  the  last  sad  moment,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  first  and 
best  beloved  superior  and  foundress  of  St.  Catherine's  Con- 
vent of  Mercy,  Ne\v  York." 

Never  was  Mother  in  religion  more  beloved  than 
this  admirable  woman.  Whoever  spoke  of  her  men- 
tioned some  act  of  kindness  she  had  done  them.  At 
recreation,  full  of  innocent  mirth,  she  readily  joined  in 
games  and  plays  with  her  children,  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  any  convent  she  happened  to  visit,  being  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  business  of  the  hour,  innocent 
fun.  Ingenious  to  divert  all  manner  of  distinction 
from  herself,  she  would  try  to  get  to  the  common  ex- 
ercises before  the  Sisters,  to  spare  them  the  trouble  of 
rising  on  her  entrance.  As  she  was  sometimes  called 
to  the  parlor  during  recreation,  she  had  a  door  made 
behind  her  place  in  the  common  room,  through 
which  on  her  return  she  would  glide  in,  so  that  the 
Sisters  would  not  know  for  some  time  of  her  presence, 
and  consequently  could  not  remain  standing  till  she 
was  seated.  The  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  com- 
munity felt  as  though  a  dear  relative  of  theirs  was 
gone  when  she  died.  Her  unfailing  mirth  and  good- 
humor  were  a  source  of  joy  to  all.  People  said  it  did 
them  good  to  speak  to  her.      Archbishop  Hughes,  who 
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was  devotedly  attached  to  her,  presided  at  her  obse- 
quies, which  were  attended  by  Fathers  Starrs,  McCar- 
ron,  McNierny,  Heckcr,  Preston,  Quinn,  McKenna — 
in  short,  most  of  the  city  clergy  and  crowds  of  the 
laity.  Her  holy  remains  were  interred  in  the  vault  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  under  the  old  cathedral.  Her 
best  memorial  is  found  in  the  work  she  left  behind. 

Her  government  was  essentially  motherly,  and 
though  she  could,  and  often  did,  administer  a  sharp 
reproof  where  she  detected  the  least  neglect,  the  de- 
linquent thus  chided  never  went  to  bed  with  a  sore 
heart ;  before  night  she  was  sure  to  receive  some  little 
token  of  her  Mother's  loving  forgiveness,  and  thus  re- 
alize more  than  ever  that  Mother's  zealous  interest  for 
all  that  concerned  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

Once  on  meeting  a  Sister  coming  out  of  the  chapel 
still  in  tears  after  some  such  "scolding/*  Rev.  Mother 
Agnes  dipped  her  hand  into  the  holy-water  font  and 
gave  her  such  a  plentiful  shower-bath  that  smiles  soon 
forced  their  way  amid  the  sobs.  "  Go  back  now,"  said 
Rev.  Mother,  *'and  tell  Him  that  you'll  be  good  and 
generous  for  evermore." 

A  little  novice  who  had  incurred  her  displeasure  one 
day  was  greatly  troubled  in  consequence,  and  was 
treated  very  much  like  a  naughty  child.  After  talking 
to  her  for  some  time,  and  being  assured  of  her  desire 
to  amend.  Rev.  Mother  said:  "  Put  your  hand  in  my 
sleeve,  dear,  and  see  what  you'll  find."  The  novice 
obeyed,  and  drew  forth  a  large,  mellow  pear,      "  Run 
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off  now,  and  be  a  good  child,"  said  Mother  Agnes 
laughingly. 

Was  it  not  hard  to  lose  such  a  Mother? — one  who, 
knowing  the  wounds  and  bruises  and  cares  and  sor- 
rows of  her  children,  is  divinely  gifted  with  the  power 
of  soothing  and  healing,  as  well  as  strengthening  for 
future  ordeals! 

The  Christmas  of  1859  was  a  sadly  memorable  one. 
Sorrow  was  depicted  on  every  face,  and  the  vacant 
stall  of  the  dear  deceased  Mother  pathetically  re- 
minded the  Sisters  of  their  great  bereavement — Mother 
Austin,  Mother  Monica,  Sr.  M.  Angela  Maher,  Sr. 
Teresa,  and  Sr.  Mary,  with  Rev.  Mother  Vincent  of 
Brooklyn,  all  of  whom  had  accompanied  Mother 
Agnes  from  Ireland,  were  disconsolate,  while  the  Sis- 
ters who  had  entered  religion  in  New  York,  and  on 
whose  heads  she  herself  had  placed  the  veil,  were  not 
less  so.  Archbishop  Hughes  showed  the  kindest  sym- 
pathy for  the  afflicted  community,  and  grieved  deeply 
at  the  loss  of  Mother  Agnes,  to  whom  he  had  been 
most  devotedly  attached. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

MOTHER   M.    AUSTIN   HORAN. 

MOTHER  M.  AUSTIN  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  of  the  early  members  who  entered 
Baggot  Street  convent  a  few  months  after  Mother  M. 
Agnes.  Both  were  novices  under  Mother  M.  Cecelia 
Marmion,  of  whom  the  Mother  foundress  said  never 
was  novice-mistress  so  dearly  loved.  The  two  young 
novices  were  destined  to  become  Mothers  in  a  new 
land,  the  one  to  succeed  the  other  as  superioress  of  the 
New  York  branch. 

Miss  Horan  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer of  Dublin.  Her  mother  was  a  Protestant, 
and  a  very  good,  charitable  woman.  From  her 
Frances  inherited  an  intense  devotion  to  the  poor, 
and  at  seventeen  she  ran  away  from  home  one  lovely 
summer  morning  to  join  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The 
young  enthusiast  threw  herself  into  Mother  Mc- 
Auley's  arms.  Most  affectionately  was  she  received. 
Her  beautiful  chestnut  hair  was  soon  hidden  under  a 
'' high-cauled  cap"  made  of  white  muslin,  with  full 
borders  round  the  face,  and  having  a  crown  which 
stood  at  least  a  foot  high.    Over  the  whole  was  thrown 
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a  black  lace  veil  heavily  embroidered.  Poor  Mrs. 
Horan  screamed  out  the  first  time  she  saw  her  young 
daughter's  lovely  face  under  that  unsightly  cap,  but 
she  soon  became  reconciled  to  that  and  all  else,  and  in 
fact  her  child's  choice  at  such  a  tender  age  was  the 
ultimate  means  of  her  own  conversion,  a  step  which 
cost  her  dear,  for  her  family  never  saw  or  spoke  to  her 
again. 

On  the  first  morning  Mother  McAuley  led  her  new 
charge  into  the  refectory  and  said  with  assumed  se- 
riousness: ''  Now,  my  heart,  eat  a  good  breakfast,  and 
be  sure  you  do  not  cut  the  tablecloth." 

Since  tablecloths  are  an  unknown  luxury  in  the 
refectories  of  the  convents  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
the  Rev.  Mother's  little  joke  raised  a  laugh  of  wel- 
come for  the  fair  young  novice  who  entered  with  such 
willing  feet  the  new  home  where  love  of  God  and  man 
is  coexistent  with  cheerfulness  and  deep,  intense  hap- 
piness. 

Frances  received  the  white  veil  Avith  the  name 
Mary  Austin.  She  spent  seven  years  in  the  mother 
house,  then  came  to  America,  one  of  the  original 
seven  sent  to  establish  the  new  community. 

She  was  a  most  superb  musician,  and  until  ill  health 
compelled  her  to  relinquish  it  was  the  director  of  the 
convent  choir.  She  was  from  childhood  a  devoted 
student  of  music,  practising  indefatigably  many  hours 
a  day.  When  she  was  nine  years  old,  she  earned  from 
her  father  a   lavender   silk  dress  for  learning   to   play 
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without  notes  "The  Storm,"  a  piece  of  twenty-six 
pages.  All  her  life  she  was  very  fond  of  lavender, 
perhaps  from  this  happy  little  incident  of  her  child- 
hood. As  an  organist  she  had  few  superiors.  Com- 
ing of  a  musical  family,  Mother  Austin  possessed  the 
gift  of  expression  to  a  very  high  degree.  Her 
brothers  were  all  musicians,  one  of  special  note.  Her 
father  was  so  jealous  of  this  talent  in  his  youngest 
child  that  he  would  not  permit  any  one  to  tamper 
with  her  musical  education,  and  she  learned  the  art 
scientifically  and  practically  from  himself.  After  his 
death,  which  occurred  some  years  before  her  entrance 
to  the  convent,  the  equally  gifted  brother  undertook 
her  further  training,  and  bitterly  opposed  her  desire 
to  lay  this  as  well  as  all  her  other  talents  at  the  feet 
of  her  Lord.  Right  nobly  did  she  use  this  gift  in  the 
service  of  God,  and  none  who  ever  heard  her  at  the 
organ  can  ever  forget  the  inspired  strains  she  brought 
fortli. 

She  was  the  first  mistress  of  novices  in  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, and  trained  its  early  members;  she  was  Mother 
Agnes's  "  right  hand,"  and  took  an  active  and  labo- 
rious part  in  the  different  works  of  the  institution. 

''  Mother  Austin  Horan,"  writes  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  her  community  in  the  Catholic  IVor/dy  1889, 
''inaugurated  the  visitation  of  the  sick  in  their  own 
homes,  and  the  visits  were  not  confined  exclusively  to 
the  sick  poor.  Her  large  charity  easily  divined  that 
the  sufferer  on  a  bed  of  down,  as  well  as  the  stricken 
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one  on  a  straw  pallet,  may  find  it  a  hard  trial  to 
break  the  ties  that  bind  to  life.  She  knew  well  that 
the  fervent  prayer,  the  whispered  aspiration,  the  silent 
appeal  to  the  uplifted  crucifix,  might  be  often  more 
necessary  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor,  for  in  propor- 
tion as  the  chains  that  rivet  the  soul  to  earth  are 
strong  and  numerous  is  its  disinclination  to  pass 
through  the  '  dark  valley.' 

'*  The  following  little  incident  of  Mother  Austin's 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  sick,  whether  of  mind  or 
body,  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  her 
beautiful  soul :  The  Sisters  had  been  entreated  to 
visit  a  gentleman  of  superior  education  and  fine  intel- 
lect, though  a  professed  infidel.  His  wife  was  a 
Catholic,  and  as  he  was  very  seriously  ill,  her  anxiety 
was  extreme.  Mother  Austin  undertook  the  case  and 
was  soon  at  the  invalid's  bedside.  His  first  salutation 
on  seeing  the  figure  of  a  religious  was :  '  Woman, 
what  brings  you  here?  I  want  none  like  you  about 
me!'  With  the  utmost  composure  Mother  Austin 
seated  herself  near  him,  and  said  softly:  '  The  bless- 
ing of  God  be  upon  you  and  all  in  this  house.* 
'  Madam,'  urged  the  sick  man,  '  I  don't  want  you  and 
your  talk;  understand  me.'  But  the  good  Mother 
persisted  in  speaking  of  his  immortal  soul,  and  of  the 
judgment  of  God,  apparently  so  near  at  hand  for  him. 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  man  exclaimed  :  '  Madam, 
if  I  could,  I  would  dash  you  out  of  that  window!* 
Still  undismayed,  the  zealous  Mother  answered  :  '  You 
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poor,  foolish,  ignorant  man  !  And  you  are  not  much 
of  a  gentleman,  after  all.'  The  man's  eyes  fairly 
flashed  as  he  said :  '  Never  before  have  I  been  called 
ignorant;  I  am  not  an  ignorant  man.'  'Yes,  my 
friend,  you  are,'  insisted  the  quiet  voice;  '  many  a 
dirty  little  boy  or  girl  in  the  street  can  answer  ques- 
tions you  know  nothing  at  all  about.'  And  the  pa- 
tient instructor  began  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
truths  of  our  holy  faith.  The  wife  now  approached 
the  bed,  saying  to  the  invalid  that  she  feared  he  was 
fatigued,  the  truth  being  that  she  did  not  wush  the  Sis- 
ters to  be  subjected  to  further  insult,  adding:  '  Mother 
Austin  will  come  again  to  see  you,  my  dear,'  when  he 
vociferated :  '  I  had  rather  be  walled  up  and  die  of 
starvation  than  listen  to  that  woman  again.' 

''  But  Mother  Austin  was  not  to  be  cheated  out  of 
this  soul,  so,  kneeling  down,  she  and  her  companion 
(the  saintly  Mother  Joseph  Devereux)  recited  aloud 
the  Litany  of  Our  Lady  and  five  decades  of  the 
Rosary.  The  sick  man  was  visibly  subdued  during 
the  recital  of  these  simple  prayers,  and  after  tak- 
ing a  little  refreshment  began  to  give  some  of  his 
reasons  for  his  infidel  opinions,  Avhen  all  at  once  he 
stopped,  amazed  at  the  look  of  horror  and  disgust  on 
Mother  Austin's  face.  'Little  man,'  said  she,  'stop 
this  foolishness,  and  if  you  talk,  talk  sensibly.  What  is 
your  boasted  knowledge  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  great  theologians,  philosophers,  and  others  wlio 
have  enlightened  the  world?   All  these  grand  intellects 
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believed  in  God,  and  you,  little  man,  in  your  igno- 
rance, pretend  to  know  more  than  they  ! '  As  Mother 
Austin  went  on  she  seemed  to  be  inspired,  and  gained 
the  sick  man's  close  attention  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  The  visit  had  lasted  almost  five  hours,  and  as 
she  was  leaving  she  knelt  and  asked  him  to  repeat  a 
short  prayer  after  her.  This  request  was  refused ; 
again  and  again  was  the  entreaty  made  in  vain.  At 
last  Mother  Austin  stood  up  and  said  :  '  I  will  write 
it  and  you  shall  take  it  as  a  pill,  so  as  to  have  some- 
thing good  and  holy  inside  of  you!'  Needless  to 
relate  that  this  proposition  was  met  with  scorn.  Then 
Mother  Austin  declared  that  she  would  not  go  away 
until  he  had  repeated  some  short,  ejaculatory  prayer, 
and  she  and  her  companion  again  recited  the  Litany 
and  the  beads,  and  as  they  were  finishing  the  latter 
for  the  third  time  the  man  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  exclaimed  :  '  I  am  a  proud  man,  and  I  know  it, 
but  you  have  conquered  me.' 

''This  was  a  great  triumph  of  grace,  and  the  Sis- 
ters soon  took  their  departure.  Mother  Austin  called 
on  him  again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  repeatedly  after- 
ward, and  the  victory  was  won ;  but  it  was  a  long, 
hard  struggle  between  nature  and  grace.  The  invalid 
recovered,  and  in  a  few  months  came  to  the  convent 
chapel  to  be  baptized,  having  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  from  the  woman  he  had  wished 
*  never  to  listen  to  again.'  He  became  a  most  fervent 
Catholic,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  a  return  of  his 
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malady  brought  his  final  summons,  Mother  Austin,  in 
her  gentle  charity,  ministered  to  him  during  his  trying 
illness,  and  was  actually  with  him  at  the  moment  of 
his  death.  She  was  the  means  of  converting  more 
than  one  such  infidel,  and  generally  startled  them  into 
the  resistance  that  at  length  yielded  to  her  sway  by 
seeking  to  convince  them  of  their  'ignorance,'  fol- 
lowing up  this  line  of  conduct  by  making  them  learn 
the  catechism  like  little  children." 

In  May,  1847,  a  general  meeting  of  the  clergy  was 
convened  and  the  good  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
was  recommended  to  the  faithful  of  their  diocese, 
collections  were  taken  up  for  them,  and  every  manifes- 
tation of  good-will  was  shown  the  young  community 
just  starting  on  its  hard  road. 

In  1858,  nine  years  after  her  voluntary  exile, 
Mother  Austin  had  the  pleasure  of  revisiting  her  na- 
tive land  in  company  with  Mother  Agnes,  whose  sight 
had  become  impaired.  She  had  the  supreme  happi- 
ness of  embracing  once  more  her  aged  mother,  and  the 
singular  blessing  of  being  recalled,  as  it  were,  to  minis- 
ter to  her  mother  during  her  last  illness.  On  her  sec- 
ond leaving  her  native  Dublin  both  knev/  that  never 
again  on  this  earth  would  mother  eyes  look  with  love 
into  that  saintly  child's  eyes.  Yet  both  cheerfully 
acquiesced  to  the  divine  will  with  that  fortitude  of 
which  heroes  are  made. 

During  her  stay  in  Dublin,  ever  mindful  of  their 
own  dear  St.  Catherine's  in  New  York,  Mother  Austin 
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copied  many  Masses,  which  were  of  untold  service  to 
the  young  community. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1864,  Rev. 
Mother  Austin,  whose  ingenious  mind  had  long  been 
planning  some  means  of  liquidating  the  great  debt  of 
the  institution,  consisting  in  a  heavy  mortgage,  the 
interest  of  which  almost  consumed  the  whole  amount 
of  the  annual  collection  in  the  city  churches  ordered 
by  Archbishop  Hughes,  visited  personally  every  pastor 
in  the  city,  soliciting  his  aid  and  patronage  in  behalf  of 
a  mammoth  fair,  which  she  contemplated  as  a  means 
of  cancelling  this  indebtedness.  Nearly  every  one 
responded  generously  and  gave  her  the  greatest  en- 
couragement. Mother  Austin  promised  that  if  a  suf- 
ficient amount  were  realized  the  annual  collection 
would  be  given  up,  it  having  become  a  great  tax  on 
each  parish  with  its  own  ever-increasing  demands. 
The  use  of  the  Palace  Garden  was  tendered  Mother 
Austin  for  the  fair  by  the  officers  of  the  22d  Regi- 
ment in  consideration  of  the  services  given  by  the  Sis- 
ters in  the  military  hospital  during  the  war.  The 
fair  was  a  great  success  owing  to  Mother  Austin's  in- 
defatigable exertions,  and  the  substantial  help  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city,  who  gave  not  only 
handsome  donations,  but  what  was  still  more  valuable — 
their  time  and  personal  service.  The  mortgage  was 
raised  and  the  community  freed  of  debt. 

It  was  she  who  by  her  untiring  efforts  when  supe- 
rior   succeeded    in    building    St.    Joseph's    Industrial 
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Home  in  East  Eighty-first  Street,  and  in  securing  for 
the  community  the  lease  of  a  valuable  piece  of  land 
which  has  served  the  Sisters  ever  since  in  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  all  their  practical  works  of  mercy.  It 
was  through  the  influence  of  their  old  and  valued  friends 
Aldermen  Farley,  Hayes,  and  others  that  this  lease  of 
land  was  granted  to  the  Sisters  in  recognition  for  the 
valuable  services  which  their  Order  rendered  the  city 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  difficulty  now  was  to  ob- 
tain means  to  build.  From  the  legislature  Mother 
Austin  received  several  liberal  donations,  and  many 
old  and  respected  benefactors  aided  her  for  the  same 
end.  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Home  was  opened  on 
the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  1869.  It  has  real- 
ized the  dearest  wish  of  its  foundress  by  providing  a 
home  for  multitudes  of  children  and  young  girls.  A 
fine  infirmary  has  been  added,  and  here  many  suffer- 
ers have  been  restored  to  health  and  not  a  few  pre- 
pared for  a  blessed  eternity. 

Mother  Austin's  health  had  been  failing  her  for 
years  when  death  came  to  her  relief  on  June  14, 
1874.  Her  suave,  lovable,  and  truly  motherly  dispo- 
sition won  the  affection  of  all  her  children  from  the 
oldest  to  the  postulants  of  a  day.  Her  deep  piety 
appeared  on  every  occasion.  During  a  long  season 
of  most  acute  suffering  her  patience  and  humility 
were  most  admirable.  Her  death,  calm,  peaceful, 
sweet,  and  childlike,  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
her  children,  to  every  one  of  whom   she  had  the  pre- 
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vious  day  said  some  words  of  encouragement  and  fare- 
well. She  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  age  and 
the  thirty-third  of  her  profession,  just  as  the  Angelus 
was  ringing,  which  to  the  loving  Irish  hearts  around 
her  was  a  great  consolation,  as  there  is  a  legend  in 
Ireland  to  the  effect  that  souls  that  go  out  to  the 
ringing  of  the  Angelus  go  straight  to  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

VISITATION   OF   THE    PRISONS   AND    LETTERS. 

ON  the  nth  of  March,  1847,  when  they  were 
barely  a  year  in  the  country,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charity,  a  Protestant  gentleman,  called 
at  the  convent  to  offer  the  Sisters  free  access  to  the 
prisons  and  hospitals  of  the  city,  an  opportunity  they 
gladly  availed  themselves  of,  and  visitation  to  these 
places  of  misery  has  never  ceased.  The  arduous  labors 
of  the  Sisters  in  the  city  prison  are  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  passing  word.  Thoroughly  or- 
ganized, the  work  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  with 
unflagging  energy.  The  '^  Tombs"  is  visited  three 
times  a  week  regularly;  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing, 
the  penitentiary  and  workhouse  on  Blackwell's  Isl- 
and, once  every  month;  and  for  weeks  previous  to  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  he  is  frequently  encouraged  by 
the  kindly  ministrations  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  They 
have  solaced  and  prepared  every  Catholic  who  has  in- 
curred the  dread  penalty  in  New  York  for  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  when  solicited  have  cheerfully  aided 
those  who  were  not  of  our  faith. 
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Of  the  great  good  which  the  Institution  of  Mercy 
accomplishes  and  the  many  benefits  which  it  confers 
on  society  there  is  Httle  known.  No  glowing  reports 
teeming  with  statistics  that  give  the  full  measure  of 
good  effected,  no  eulogistic  orations  showing  forth  the 
inroads  they  have  made  upon  vice  and  crime,  no 
thrilling  incidents  about  conversions — nothing  of  this 
kind  has  been  published  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
New  York ;  therefore  the  public  at  large,  and  even  the 
Catholic  community,  are  not  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  operations  of  the  institution  as  they 
might  be.  The  field  of  its  usefulness  is  only  bounded 
by  the  means  at  its  disposal;  that  these  means  are  in- 
adequate all  those  who  have  ever  taken  a  practical 
interest  in  philanthropy  can  testify. 

Let  those  who  think  otherwise  visit  those  places 
where  few  but  the  good  Sisters  of  Mercy  ever  go ;  let 
them  enter  the  loaihsome  dwellirgs  where  destitu- 
tion forces  the  virtuous  and  the  depraved  into  associa- 
tion with  vice  and  sin,  which  seem  to  have  destroyed 
all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  left 
hardly  the  semblance  of  humanity ;  where  youth  be- 
comes hardened  in  crime  and  the  mind  festers  in  the 
rr.oral  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  let  them 
go  into  those  dens  where  the  social  outcast  shrinks 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  to  which,  if  he  obtrude  him- 
self on  the  public  gaze  in  the  fashionable  thoroughfares 
of  the  great  city,  he  returns  hopeless  and  despairing, 
feeling  that  he  is  still  more  an  outcast,  and  that  his 
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very  misery  and  wretchedness,  his  rags  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  poverty,  have  failed  to  awaken  any 
other  feehngs  than  those  of  loathing  and  disgust.  Let 
those  who  think  that  such  institutions  have  sufficient 
means  to  meet  the  demands  of  virtuous  and  vicious 
poverty  go  into  the  by-streets  and  lanes  and  alleys  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  there  behold  the  magnitude 
to  which  human  misery  and  vice  and  poverty  have 
grown.  Let  them  stand  by  the  death-bed  of  the  poor 
wretch  who  has  struggled  with  the  world,  and  who, 
defeated  again  and  again,  has  at  last  given  up  in  de- 
spair and  betaken  himself  to  those  crimes  for  which  it 
has  provided  penalties  without  number,  but  for  which 
it  has  never  been  able,  unaided  by  the  ministrations  of 
true  Christian  charity,  to  present  an  adequate  remedy. 
Let  them  go  to  the  haunts  of  the  poor  and  the  forsaken, 
and,  having  witnessed  what  we  have  feebly  attempted 
to  depict,  ask  themselves  if  that  redeeming  spirit  of 
charity  receives  from  the  city's  wealth  sufficient  to 
combat  the  city's  poverty  and  wickedness. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Institution  of 
Mercy,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  the  relief  and 
consolation  of  the  sick  and  dying  poor,  the  allevia- 
tion of  their  physical  sufferings,  the  ministering  to  their 
spiritual  wants.  Few  that  see  the  Sisters  gliding  like 
shadows  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  on 
their  errands  of  mercy  ever  realize  the  harrowing 
scenes  at  which  they  are  present,  or  the  different 
phases  of  human  misery  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
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Few  follow  them  to  the  bedside  where  want  and  dis- 
ease struggle  for  mastery ;  to  the  cell  where  the  con- 
demned criminal  counts  the  hours  that  intervene  be- 
tween him  and  eternity ;  to  the  damp  cellar,  to  the 
miserable  garret,  to  the  home  of  virtuous  poverty, 
to  the  pallet  of  repentant  crime. 

Yet  amid  such  scenes  a  great  part  of  their  lives  is 
spent — scenes  repugnant  to  flesh  and  blood,  harrowing 
to  heart  and  feeling ;  scenes  whose  real  misery  and 
destitution  throw  the  saddest  creation  of  fancy  into  the 
shade.  Did  the  Sisters  but  give  to  the  world  a 
tithe  of  their  experience,  could  they  but  make  eyes 
that  will  not  see  perceive,  and  ears  that  will  not  hear 
understand,  the  misery  and  sorrow  that  lie  around 
them,  unthought  of  and  uncared  for,  the  most  frivo- 
lous would  be  sobered  into  thought,  and  the  most 
hardened  startled  into  feeling. 

Could  we  but  accompany  them  on  their  rounds,  enter 
with  them  the  haunts  of  the  poor,  listen  to  the  tale 
poured  into  their  sympathizing  ears,  or  read  in  the 
worn  faces  and  attenuated  forms  the  untold  story  of 
woe  and  want,  we  might  be  able  to  realize  the  value  of 
the  Institution  of  Mercy  in  such  a  city  as  New  York. 
Luxury  here,  as  in  older  cities,  has  its  background 
of  wretchedness — wretchedness  too  wide-spread  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  individual  action,  and  too  deep  for 
any  consolation  save  that  which  religion  furnishes  ;  and 
here  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  find  a  fitting  sphere  for  the 
exercise  of  their  gentle  ministrations  and    that  lofty 
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Christian  charity  which  passeth  the  bounds  of  human 
understanding. 

A  consoHng  instance  of  generosity  and  perseverance 
came  lately  under  the  notice  of  the  Sisters.  A  woman 
to  whom  one  of  the  religious  had  spoken,  and  who  had 
many  times  broken  her  resolution  to  give  up  drink, 
decided  to  try  once  more.  After  going  to  the  sacra- 
ments and  taking  the  pledge  she  went  out,  after  her 
time  had  expired  in  the  prison,  to  a  situation  which 
had  been  procured  for  her.  At  short  intervals  she 
visited  the  Sister  and  placed  in  her  hands  a  small  sum, 
saved  from  her  hard  earnings.  As  a  help  to  keep  her 
promises  she  attended  Mass  every  morning,  although 
up  very  late  and  working  hard  the  night  before. 

At  length,  when  the  sum  had  become  sufficient,  she 
requested  that  a  large  crucifix  should  be  bought  and 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  prison  chapel, 
not  only  as  an  incentive  to  devotion,  but  as  an  encour- 
agement to  other  poor  despondent  souls,  such  as  she 
had  been,  who  were  almost  losing  faith  in  themselves. 

Many  a  time  while  relating  this  incident  to  the 
poor  unfortunates  during  the  period  allotted  for  in- 
struction, the  Sisters  have  felt  the  tears  welling  up  to 
their  own  eyes  while  watching  the  hopeful  look  steal 
into  the  scarred  and  pallid  faces,  dispelling  the  look  of 
despair  which  becomes  stamped  on  the  greater  num- 
ber, whose  only  fault  seems  to  be  a  consuming  thirst 
for  the  terrible  poison  of  drink. 

The  story  of  the  crucifix  is  now  a  "twice-told  tale," 
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but  the  exhortation,  ''Go  thou  and  do  hkewise,"  has 
been  heeded.  It  is  an  edifying  sight,  during  Lent 
particularly,  to  look  at  the  poor  prisoners  saying  the 
stations  in  the  prison  chapel,  tears  of  contrition  stream- 
ing from  their  eyes  as  they  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  begging  for  the  grace  of  perseverance  in  their 
good  resolutions. 

Confessions  are  heard  every  Saturday  and  Mass 
celebrated  regularly  on  Sunday  by  the  zealous  prison 
chaplain,  who  devotes  his  time  and  strength  to  lead- 
ing the  poor  lost  sheep  back  to  the  fold.  Many  of 
these  poor  penitents,  both  men  and  women,  have  been 
fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  years  from  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance. 

Every  Sunday  the  Sisters  visit  the  boys'  prison  and 
give  an  instruction.  A  great  deal  of  good  is  thus 
accomplished,  as  often  boys  of  fourteen  years  and  up- 
ward have  been  led  away  by  bad  companions,  who 
generally  manage  to  escape  the  punishment  which 
their  poor  dupes  have  to  suffer.  The  Sisters  send 
word  to  their  parents,  who  are  often  not  aware  of  the 
whereabouts  of  these  wayward  children. 

Many  instances  might  be  given  of  the  piety  and 
self-sacrifice  of  prisoners  confined  for  a  term  of  years, 
or  even  for  life,  in  Sing  Sing. 

The  Sisters  both  sow  and  reap  on  their  visits  to  the 
massive  granite  building,  looking  like  a  fortress,  nar- 
row slits  in  the  walls  taking  the  place  of  windows,  re- 
minding one  of  sightless  eyes  without  lashes. 
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The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  been  estabhshed 
and  a  large  number  of  members  are  on  the  roll.  One 
of  the  ''  life  men,"  as  they  are  called  whose  sentence 
is  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  is  chief  pro- 
moter. 

The  members  of  the  league  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  good  over  the  other  prisoners  with  whom 
they  work  in  the  different  shops.  All  swearing  and 
bad  language  is  hushed  in  their  presence.  The  mem- 
bers go  to  confession  and  Holy  Communion  on  the 
first  Friday  of  every  month. 

The  hospital  at  Sing  Sing  is  generally  filled,  and  it 
is  consoling  to  see  how  the  poor  pallid  faces  brighten 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sisters,  who  always  leave  the 
lonely  invalids  cheered  and  comforted,  in  many  in- 
stances obtaining  promises  from  them  to  approach  the 
sacraments  after  years  of  neglect. 

During  one  of  their  visits  one  of  the  invalids  sat 
apart,  with  drooping  figure  and  averted  face,  evidently 
not  wishing  to  be  seen  or  spoken  to.  After  finishing 
her  conversation  with  the  man  next  to  him  Sister 
tried  to  thaw  him  out  by  a  few  kind  inquiries  about 
his  health.  He  said  he  thought  he  had  consumption, 
but  that  his  one  desire  was  to  live  long  enough  to  get 
out  to  be  revenged  on  the  man  who  had  been  the 
means  of  sending  him  there.  "  Sister,"  he  said,  "I 
have  not  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  nor  bent  my  knee 
to  say  a  prayer  in  fourteen  years,  and  you  are  only 
wasting  your  time  talking  to  me.     Go  to  some  of  those 
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Other  poor  fellows,  who  will  only  be  too  glad  to  listen 
to  you."  Seeing  she  had  a  difficult  task  before  her, 
the  Sister  breathed  a  silent  ejaculation,  and  with  un- 
wearied patience  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sin- 
ners. He  listened  in  silence  for  some  time,  evidently 
softened  by  her  words.  At  length,  when  she  ven- 
tured to  offer  him  a  pair  of  scapulars,  he  reverently 
took  them  in  his  hand,  but  declared  himself  unworthy 
to  wear  them.  Sister  assured  him  of  our  Blessed 
Mother's  love  for  poor  sinners,  and  after  a  few  more 
words -of  encouragement  he  consented  to  put  them  on. 

She  then  gave  him  a  rosary,  only  asking  that  he 
should  recite  the  Creed  for  her  intention.  The  senior 
Sister,  who  had  been  engaged  with  another  patient, 
came  to  the  bedside  just  then,  and,  noticing  the  man's 
dejected  look,  said,  with  a  bright  smile:  ''All  you 
want  to  make  you  better  is  a  bottle  of  sunshine."  He 
looked  up  inquiringly,  but  as  the  time  had  come  for 
departure  she  did  not  wait  to  say  more. 

On  the  next  visit  there  was  such  an  improvement  in 
the  man's  appearance  that  she  hardly  knew  him. 
*'  Sister,"  he  said,  ''  I  could  not  forget  the  expression 
you  used  about  the  '  bottle  of  sunshine.'  I  was  puz- 
zled to  know  what  it  meant,  and  after  thinking  a 
long  time  I  supposed  you  meant  the  sunshine  of  the 
grace  of  God.  So  I  went  to  confession,  and  feel  like 
a  new  man  since.  I  am  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tented, never  worrying  about  my  sentence.  I  thought 
it  was  a  mean  thing  only  to  promise  the  Creed,  so  I 
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began  to  say  the  Rosary,  and  intend  to  do  so  every 
day." 

Another  interesting  case  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  Sisters.  A  young  man  about  twenty-five  years 
old  was  serving  a  sentence  of  six  years  for  setting  fire 
to  an  election-booth  while  intoxicated.  He  was  in  the 
depths  of  despondency,  in  fact  on  the  verge  of  despair, 
having  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  his  throat. 
He  was  quite  frank  about  himself  and  told  Sister  his 
history.  Being  well  educated,  he  had  held  a  good 
position  as  clerk,  but  was  led  away  by  bad  compan- 
ions. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  began  to  read  infidel 
books  given  him  by  another  prisoner  with  whom  he 
worked.  Doubts  began  to  torment  him,  which  he  at 
first  tried  to  dispel,  but  they  only  became  stronger  as 
time  went  on.  At  last  he  threw  off  his  scapulars  and 
gave  up  all  his  practices  of  devotion.  Shortly  after  this 
a  terrible  fear  seized  him,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  devil  had  taken  possession  of  him.  He  said  that 
often  after  being  locked  up  in  his  cell  the  demons 
seemed  to  stand  on  the  bars  and  grin  and  jeer  at  him. 
While  in  this  terrible  state  the  thought  came  to  him 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  he 
felt  it  was  an  inspiration.  He  looked  for  his  dis- 
carded scapulars  and  put  them  on  once  more.  This 
brought  him  some  comfort,  but  did  not  entirely  restore 
his  peace  of  mind.  It  was  evident  that  God  wished 
to  purify  him  still  more. 
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It  was  just  at  this  time  the  Sisters  visited  the  hos- 
pital. After  Hstening  to  his  tale  of  sorrow  Sister 
tried  to  console  him,  and  urged  the  poor  fellow  to 
make  a  sincere  act  of  faith,  placing  himself  again 
under  the  protection  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  St. 
Joseph.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  him 
much  consoled  and  strengthened  against  the  attacks 
of  the  evil  one. 

Some  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  Sister  about 
this  time  may  prove  of  interest: 

**  I  again  request  that  you  pray  for  a  stronger  faith, 
courage,  and  strength  of  heart  for  me,  which  will  en- 
able me  to  thwart  and  vanquish  the  devil  in  all  his  at- 
tacks and  machinations.  Also  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  take  possession  of  my  heart  and  fill  it  with  His 
graces  and  blessings,  w^hich  will  keep  me  in  a  devout 
state  by  bringing  me  into  closer  and  more  affectionate 
intercourse  with  my  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  have  experi- 
enced a  great  change  for  the  better  since  you  came  to 
my  bedside  with  kind  and  fruitful  counsel.  Yes,  dear 
Sister  (angel  would  be  more  to  the  purpose),  your 
offerings  are  heard  and  answered.  I  thank  God  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart.  That  peculiar  fear  that  was 
gnawing  at  my  heart,  and  which  haunted  me  inces- 
santly, has  departed,  and  with  it  the  delusions  and 
imaginings  which  made  me  groan  inwardly.  I  can 
clearly  define  the  workings  of  the  Almighty  against 
those  of  the  demon  that  has  tormented  me  so  long, 
well  nigh  unto  madness.      My  faith   in   my  Lord   and 
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Saviour  Jesus  Christ  has  been  increased  and  strength- 
ened." 

Some  months  after  this  letter  was  sent  the  Sisters 
were  surprised  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  writer.  He 
had  received  a  pardon  and  had  come  to  thank  them 
or  their  great  kindness  to  him.  He  said  he  would 
never  forget  them,  nor  the  promise  he  had  made  of 
going  regularly  to  the  sacraments  and  avoiding  intoxi- 
cating drink. 

While  visiting  one  of  the  wards  Sister  noticed  a 
man  who  seemed  very  reticent,  yet  keenly  observant 
of  her  every  movement.  Having  reached  his  bedside, 
she  asked  if  there  was  anything  she  could  do  for  him. 
He  replied  with  a  courteous  gesture  that  there  was 
nothing  he  wanted,  but  that  he  remembered  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  him  twenty 
years  ago. 

He  had  been  at  that  time  in  prison  in  the  Tombs 
in  New  York,  and  was  now  suffering  for  the  crime 
of  which  he  had  been  then  proved  guilty.  The  Sister 
who  visited  the  prison  during  the  year  he  mentioned 
had  given  him  a  silver  medal  of  St.  Joseph,  to  which 
he  had  been  strongly  attached.  Although  not  a 
Catholic,  he  said  he  always  felt  safe  while  wearing  it. 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  fifteen  years  in  Sing 
Sing.  He  managed  to  effect  his  escape  after  a  few 
months,  and  remained  fourteen  hours  in  the  water  with 
only  a  small  piece  of  wood  to  cling  to.  He  attributed 
his  safety  to  St.  Joseph's  medal.     He  went  to  England, 
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and  after  some  years'  residence  there  determined  to 
come  back  to  his  native  land.  Although  highly  con- 
nected and  well  educated,  he  thought  the  ordinary 
way  of  making  money  was  too  slow  and  resorted  to 
forgery.  He  was  again  arrested  in  the  West,  this 
time,  houever,  on  a  false  charge.  The  New  York  au- 
thorities, hearing  of  his  return  from  Europe,  sent  an 
officer  with  requisition  papers.  He  was  brought 
back  to  this  city  and  resentenced  to  serve  his  unex- 
pired term  of  fifteen  years. 

He  said  while  he  wore  the  medal  he  was  free  from  all 
accidents.  A  person  who  pretended  to  be  a  friend, 
but  who  was  very  bigoted,  managed  to  get  possession 
of  and  destroy  it.  Sister  on  her  next  visit  brought 
him  a  facsimile  of  his  beloved  medal,  which  he  thank- 
fully put  on.  On  account  of  an  incurable  malady 
from  which  he  is  suffering  he  has  petitioned  for  a 
pardon,  which  he  hopes  will  be  soon  granted.  He  is 
earnestly  and  humbly  praying  for  the  gift  of  faith. 
Although  the  learned  and  zealous  prison  chaplain  is 
satisfied  with  his  dispositions,  and  is  willing  to  give 
him  Baptism,  he  still  holds  back,  fearing  his  motives 
are  not  pure  enough.  The  Sisters  feel  certain  that 
dear  St.  Joseph  will  finish  his  work,  and  reward  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  this  poor  soul  by  obtaining  for 
him  the  precious  gift  he  so  longs  to  receive. 

Recently  from  the  same  dread  prison  a  man  was 
given  his  freedom  and  honorably  discharged  who  for 
years   did   the  work  of  a  missionary  among  his  fellow- 
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convicts.  Indicted  for  murder  well  nigh  thirty  years 
ago,  the  Sisters  first  met  him  in  the  Tombs  and  found 
him  most  untractable,  unwilling  to  accept  their 
proffered  sympathy  or  to  converse  with  them  at  all. 
After  a  lengthened  trial  he  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life.  It  must  be  that  in 
this  terribk  decree  there  was  "  a  blessing  in  disguise," 
for  by  degrees  he  became  most  patient  and  penitent, 
and  offered  the  years  that  lay  before  him  in  expiation 
of  his  crime.  In  his  early  days  he  had  been  a  model 
altar-boy,  was  well  brought  up  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood his  obligations  as  a  Catholic,  though  in  an  evil 
hour  he  had  forgotten  these  things  and  plunged  deep- 
ly into  vice  and  misery. 

Now  his  better  self  was  mercifully  restored ;  his 
good  conduct  in  Sing  Sing  soon  won  the  confidence  of 
keeper  and  prisoners  alike,  and  he  was  given  many 
privileges  which  he  used  to  the  best  advantage, 
often  lending  most  efficient  aid  to  the  Sisters  in  their 
management  of  the  cases  that  come  under  their 
care. 

"  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
"Dear  Sister  : 

"  I  write  you  these  few  lines  to  thank  you  in  some  way  for 
your  kindness  to  me  in  what  you  have  done  for  myself  and 
soul.  Sister,  before  you  came  to  me  it  was  my  intention  to 
do  something  very  bad.  I  was  very  much  against  the 
people  who  swore  false  against  me;  but  your  visits  to  me 
have  made  me  a  changed  man,  and  your  time  with  me  was 
not  lost.     From  the  way  you  spoke  to  me  and  the  way  you 
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told  me  of  God  I  believe  every  word  you  said,  and  I  have 
followed  your  advice.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  if  I  have  to 
die,  I  will  go  out  like  a  man, 

"  If  I  never  saw  you,  I  would  not  die  with  a  priest  or  any 
one  around  me,  nor  would  I  forgive  any  one  who  had  a 
hand  in  my  conviction,  but,  Sister,  I  will  die  with  a  priest, 
after  receiving  the  rites  of  my  Church,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  forgive  all  who  have  injured  me,  and  I  ask 
pardon  of  all  that  I  have  injured. 

"  I  will  ask  our  Blessed  Mother  to  give  you  strength  to  be 
a  good  and  holy  Sister,  and  long  life  to  do  your  good  work. 
Remember  me  to  the  other  Sisters,  and  may  God  bless  you 
all. 

"  Respectfully  yours. 


"  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
"Dear  Sister  : 

''  As  I  promised  you  that  I  would  go  to  my  duty,  you  can 
make  your  mind  easy  that  I  will  keep  my  promise.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  I  derived  a  great  deal  of  conso- 
lation and  a  much  better  state  of  feeling  from  your  cosey 
little  conversation,  and  you  accomplished  more  good  in 
those  five  minutes  than  more  eloquent  orators  could  do  in 
a  year.  You  caught  me  in  a  good  time,  just  when  I  was 
weak  and  sick,  and  consequently  more  tractable.  I  have 
studied  this  matter  over,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  little 
sickness  was  sent  me  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  me  back 
to  the  path  of  duty. 

"  Now  to  refer  once  more  to  my  hymns  :  It  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  if  I  can  hear  that  you  will  make  use  of  some 
of  them,  if  not  all,  for  although  it  is  not  becoming  for  any 
person  to  sing  their  own  praise,  yet  I  must  say  that  the 
harmony  of  "  The  Evening  Prayer  "  will  be  sure  to  strike 
favorably  upon  a  musical  ear.  I  took  the  words  of  "  Daily, 
Daily,"   and   dressed   them    up  in   a  new  suit   of   music  ; 
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whether  it  is  any  improvement  or  not  upon  the  old  melody 
I  will  leave  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  upon  that  and 
the  other  two. 

"  If  my  little  endeavor  should  meet  with  the  approval  of 
yourself  and  community,  you  can  amply  repay  me  by  send- 
ing up  from  that  home  of  sanctity  a  little  prayer  that  will 
be  sure  to  reach  the  throne  in  behalf  of 

"  Yours  very  respectfully, 


"  Tombs  Prison. 

"  My  Dear  Sister: 

"  My  spiritual  condition  is  improving  daily  under  your 
guidance,  and  I  can  safely  say  I  put  my  trust  entirely  in 
my  God,  and  He  is  blessing  me  with  His  grace.  I  am  now 
reading  the  sermons  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  ;  also  the  lit- 
tle book  called  ^' Think  Well  On't,"  and  the  other, '' The 
Voice  of  Jesus."  The  last  two  which  you  sent  up  last 
Saturday  are  very  instructive  and  balmy  to  a  wounded 
heart. 

"  As  I  told  you  last  Saturday,  I  have  for  the  last  two 
months  learned  and  studied  more  upon  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion than  before  in  my  whole  life.  I  now  very  plainly  see 
the  truths  and  beauties  of  living  a  Christian  life,  and  the 
peace  and  joy  it  gives,  so  I  am  determined  to  live  such  a 
life  in  the  future,  and  also  will  take  a  step  which  will  en- 
able me  to  do  so,  the  Lord  willing.  I  will  not  take  such  a 
step  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  notoriety,  but  because  I  am 
sincere  and  truly  convinced  of  the  good  it  will  do  me  to  in- 
herit that  eternal  life  where  I  can  see  Jesus  face  to  face, 
and  live  forever  with  Him. 

"  As  I  said,  I  will  not  take  such  a  step  as  long  as  I  am  a 
prisoner,  but,  the  Lord  willing,  I  soon  will  be  a  free  man.  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  He  has  brought  this 
cross  upon  me  so  as  to  make  me  see  myself  as  a  sinner, 
and  to  bring  me  to  Him  through  your  kind  advices  and  help. 
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''  May  the  Lord  bless  you,  give  you  health  and  strength  to 
fulfil  your  sacred  duties,  and  make  us  meet  in  heaven 
above,  where  there  are  no  sorrows,  trials,  or  tribulations  any 
more,  is  the  prayer  of 

"  Yours  respectfully. 


"  Tombs  Prison,  New  York  City. 
"  My  Dear  Sister  : 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  give  you  so  much  trouble.  How  can 
I  repay  you  for  all  this  ?  The  only  way  is,  that  I  know  of, 
this  :  That  I  henceforth  live  a  good  Christian  life.  The 
more  I  think  upon  it,  my  dear  Sister,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  acquaintance  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  good  Lord,  who  wanted  me  to  have  this  trouble  so  that 
I  should  come  to  see  my  sinful  condition  and  come  to  Him. 

*'  The  Lord  be  praised  !  I  can  say  from  the  depth  of  my 
soul,  and  I  can  say  with  St.  Augustine,  as  I  read  this  day, 
"And  though  I  had  not  found  out  the  truth,  yet  the  faith 
of  Thy  Christ,  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  strongly  fixed  in  me."  I  say  praise  the  Lord 
for  such  laborers  in  His  vineyard  !  May  He  bless  you  in  all 
your  efforts  and  give  you  many  souls.  If  only  a  man  is 
willing,  he  cannot  help  seeing  what  a  beautiful  life  the 
Christian  life  is. 

"  Hoping  everything  comes  all  right  very  soon  and  hoping 
to  hear  from  you,  I  remain  thankfully 

"  Very  respectfully  yours. 


"  New  York  City. 
"  My  Dear  Sister  : 

"  I  bless  the  day  that  again  I  got  my  freedom ;  but  I  far 
more  bless  the  day  that  brought  you  to  the  door  of  my  cell, 
and  that  through  your  kind  words  spoken,  and  good  advice 
given,  I  have  now,  thanks   be  to  the  Lord,  a  very  different 
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view  of  the  life  hereafter,  and  of  the  ways  which  (if  rightly- 
followed  here)  will,  by  His  help,  bring  us  to  it. 

"Our  conversations  held  in  the  dismal  Tombs  are  still 
fresh  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  will  follow  me  through  the 
remainder  of  my  life.  You  know  I  am  weak,  and  need  a 
guide.  Upon  you  I  look  as  such,  and  although  clouds  are 
hanging  over  me,  I  know  your  encouraging  words  will 
always  drive  these  clouds  away. 

"  I  am  reading  and  studying  the  Catechism,  as  you  wish 
me  to  do,  and  whenever  you  think  me  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced I  boldly  and  truly,  as  a  man,  shall  take  the  step 
which  I  promised  you  I  would  take  when  again  free. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MOTHER    M.    CATHERINE    SETON. 

THE  first  postulant  who  joined  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
in  New  York  was  Catherine  Josephine  Seton, 
daug-hter  of  Mrs.  Seton  who  founded  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Emmitsburg.  She  never  had  any  inchnation 
for  the  Order  her  saintly  mother  founded,  but  al- 
ways had  a  passionate  devotion  for  works  of  the  Order  of 
Mercy,  which  she  joined  at  the  advanced  age  of  forty- 
six. 

She  and  the  century  were  young  together  and  grew 
old  together.  Born  in  1800,  she  lived  to  be  ninety- 
one  years  of  age.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Seton,  a  prominent  merchant  of  this  city,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a  celebrated  physician  and 
health  officer  of  the  port,  Richard  Bayley.  She  was 
named  after  her  maternal  grandmother,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  Rev.  Dr. 
Charlton,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Richmond, 
Staten  Island.  In  the  very  year  of  her  birth  her  fa- 
ther failed  in  business,  and  after  his  death  in  1803 
Mrs.  Seton  became  a  Catholic  and  founded  the  Sisters 
of   Charity   in    Emmitsburg,   Md.,  where   she   died  in 
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1 82 1.  Miss  Seton  was  introduced  to  all  the  best 
society  in  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  Washington. 
She  also  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  with  her 
brother.  Lieutenant  William  Seton,  U.  S.  N.,  who  had 
a  long  leave  of  absence,  and  with  him  she  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  charming  society  of  Italy  and  England 
especially.  Upon  her  return  to  America  she  devoted 
herself  exclusively  to  works  of  piety.  When  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  were  introduced  into  the  diocese  of  New 
York  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  she  was  their  first  appli- 
cant, as  we  have  said,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  community. 

Her  special  department  was  the  visiting  of  the  poor 
in  their  homes,  the  visitations  to  the  prisons  and  hos- 
pitals. 

Catholic  in  mind,  heart,  soul,  and  education,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  her  long  life  of  ninety- 
one  years  her  mind  dwelt  almost  constantly  on  the 
eternal  truths  of  our  faith,  particularly  the  ''  four  last 
things."  One  fruit  of  her  long  life's  meditation  was 
her  zeal  for  souls.  How  many  she  instructed  in  the 
prisons  and  hospitals,  and  her  visitations  to  the  poor, 
and  those  she  received  daily  in  the  convent,  none  but 
God  can  tell.  To  instruct  others  in  the  mysteries  of 
our  faith  was  Mother  M.  Catherine's  greatest  joy  on 
earth,  as  'twill  be  her  greatest  reward  in  heaven.  One 
poor  soul,  whom  she  loved  very  dearly,  often  praised 
her.  "  No,  no,  darling,  do  not  praise  me;  pray  for 
me,   and   pray  for  all   the   nuns,"   she  would  say  in 
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gentle  deprecation  of  her  personal  share  of  the  good 
work.  She  did  not  confine  herself  exclusively  to  the 
lower  classes,  but  often  instructed  and  received  into 
the  Church  members  of  her  own  class  of  society. 

Mother  M.  Catherine  was  no  coward  when  speaking 
to  persons  of  different  religious  denominations.  She 
was  well  skilled  in  scriptural  argument,  and  this,  with 
her  mild,  sweet,  genial  manner,  won  hearts  to  God  and 
aided  souls  to  see  His  teaching  in  our  faith.  When- 
ever adults  were  sent  to  the  convent  for  instruction, 
she  would  always  take  charge  of  them  herself,  saying, 
''This  is  my  privilege,  I  love  to  do  it."  Her  patience 
with  the  dense  ignorance  she  came  in  contact  with 
was  almost  angelic.  She  would  often  say,  ''Our 
mission  as  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  a  grand  one.  It  is  a 
divine  work  to  instruct  others,  to  continue  the  work 
Our  Lord  commenced  on  earth." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spirit  more  heroic,  more 
detached  from  self,  than  Mother  M.  Catherine's.  When 
the  salvation  of  a  soul  was  at  issue,  no  heat  nor  cold, 
no  stress  of  weather,  nothing  could  deter  her  from  her 
accustomed  visits  to  hospital  or  prison  in  the  discharge 
of  her  holy  duty.  Her  sweetness  and  gentleness 
never  failed  to  win  those  souls  to  God  for  whom  she 
seemed  to  live  and  labor.  In  her  visits  to  the  hos- 
pitals it  was  her  supreme  pleasure  to  address  the  pa- 
tient in  his  own  language,  to  see  wan  faces  light  up 
and  tired  eyes  fill  with  grateful  tears  as  she  spoke  to 
them  in  ItaHan,  French,  German,  or  Spanish.     Once 
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a  man  said  to  her,  ''  Mother,  it  seems  you  speak  all 
the  languages."  She  gently  replied,  "Friend,  not 
all,  I  assure  you."  To  see  her  in  the  discharge  of  her 
duties  was  to  see  a  tender,  loving  human  heart  irradi- 
ated with  the  divine  compassion  for  the  sinful,  suffer- 
ing humanity  surrounding  her. 

She  suffered  in  her  extreme  tender-heartedness,  for 
she  dearly  loved  her  friends,  her  Sisters,  and  her  fam- 
ily, and  when  death  claimed  those  loved  ones  how 
she  suffered !  Day  and  night  she  remained  beside 
them,  praying  softly,  silently,  constantly,  for  the  soul 
in  agony.  In  her  love  of  prayer  she  was  a  model. 
Her  favorite  meditation  was  on  the  passion  of  Our 
Saviour.  She  compiled  a  small  book  of  meditations, 
and  translated  it  from  the  French.  She  distributed 
copies  of  this  little  book  everywhere  she  went. 

She  had  numerous  friends  in  the  world,  and  often 
she  would  tax  their  generosity  for  "her  dear  prison- 
ers " ;  tobacco,  soap,  clean  clothing,  stamps,  letter- 
paper,  and  all  sorts  of  little  things  found  their  way 
through  her  hands  to  the  needy.  Medicines  were  also 
supplied  and  sent  to  the  sick  in  their  homes  and  to 
the  prisons.  When  a  prisoner  was  ill,  every  day  he 
would  receive  a  visit  until  out  of  danger.  Never 
would  she  be  satisfied  until  a  sufferer  was  removed 
from  his  cell  to  the  hospital.  Through  her  influence 
with  wardens,  doctors,  and  other  influential  people 
she  was  able  to  accomplish  any  reforms  she  wished. 

Her  gentleness  was  always  winning.    Once  she  carried 
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a  pair  of  trousers  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  but  on  arriving 
at  his  cell  she  missed  them.  Looking  down  the  corridor, 
she  saw  another  prisoner  raking  them  into  his  cell 
by  means  of  a  stick.  She  went  up  to  him  and  said : 
"  Friend,  that  parcel  is  mine,  and  I  need  it  very  much 
for  one  of  my  men."  The  man  said:  ''Oh,  yes, 
Mother  Catherine  ;    I  was  just  picking  it  up  for  you." 

On  one  of  her  feast  days  the  novices  presented  her 
with  a  large  basket  of  clothes  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 
"Is  it  all  for  my  poor?"  she  cried,  like  a  delighted 
child.  One  voun?  nun  drew"  out  of  it  one  large  shoe. 
Mother  Catherine  laughingly  said:  ''Oh,  dear,  get  me 
the  mate  to  that,  as  all  my  men  have  two  feet  each, 
thank  God."  As  the  young  donors  drev/  out  piece 
after  piece  of  clothing  they  would  say:  "Here, 
Mother,  is  a  hat  for  you!"  "  I  need  it,  darling,  for 
a  man."  "  Here  is  a  coat  for  you."  "  I  have  just  the 
man  it  will  fit,"  and  so  on  all  through  the  contents  of 
the  big  receptacle.  It  would  be  hard  to  determine 
which  was  the  more  pleased  at  the  gift,  the  unselfish 
Mother  or  the  gay  young  novices  who  had  bestowed  it. 

Mother  Catherine  was  once  sent  a  trunk  by  express 
from  a  not  very  distant  city,  supposed  to  contain 
books  or  clothing  donated  for  the  poor.  Considerable 
curiosity  was  shown  by  the  Sisters  regarding  its  open- 
ing, and  genuine  fun  prevailed  in  the  community 
when  its  lock  was  forced,  and  pistols,  "jimmies,"  and 
a  choice  variety  of  burglars'  tools  were  displayed  to 
the  astonished  beholders. 
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Dear  Mother  Catherine!  She  rejoiced  in  the  title  of 
the  *' prison  sister,"  and  had  a  sweet,  motherly  way 
of  speaking  of  the  prisoners  as  *' the  darling  souls," 
and  certainly  worked  wonders  amongst  them.  On  the 
occasion  of  her  silver  jubilee  in  religion  she  w^as  pre- 
sented by  the  Sisters  with  a  number  of  suits  of  men's 
clothing,  in  the  pockets  of  which  twenty-five  dollars 
in  silver  were  deftly  concealed,  as  she  had  many  male 
*'  friends"  in  the  instruction-room,  as  well  as  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  gloomy  solitudes  so  often  cheered  by 
her  saintly  presence. 

For  twenty-five  years  Mother  M.  Catherine  visited 
the  city  prisoners  twice  a  week,  sometimes  oftener.  All 
the  men  executed  for  crimes  during  those  twenty-five 
years  were  prepared  for  death  by  Mother  Catherine, 
and  with  few  exceptions  were  well  prepared  for  the 
meeting  with  their  God,  many  of  them  having  been 
converted  to  Catholicity  through  Mother  Catherine's 
efforts.  She  would  remain  with  the  condemned  man 
almost  to  the  end,  accompanying  him  to  the  chapel 
when  he  received  his  Lord  for  the  last  time,  retiring 
there  herself  and  praying  fervently,  passionately,  for 
the  poor  soul  about  to  be  hurled  into  eternity.  Only 
for  Sisters  of  Mercy,  how  few  the  prayers  these  poor, 
unhappy  wretches  would  have ! 

It  is  a  rule  in  prison  discipline  that  visitors  can  go 
only  to  the  door  of  the  cell,  which  necessitates  much 
standing.  Even  when  Mother  Catherine  would  spend 
five  and  even  six  hours  a  day  there  she  would  never 
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complain  of  the  fatigue,  content  and  happy  if  she  could 
do  this  ^'  for  the  love  of  God."  "It  is  my  privilege," 
she  would  say,  and  disclaim  all  pity  for  herself. 

Her  health  up  to  two  months  before  her  death  was 
really  remarkable.  She  received  Holy  Communion  at 
half-past  six  o'clock  Mass  every  morning,  made  the 
stations  of  the  cross  every  day  with  a  crucifix  blessed 
for  that  purpose,  and  she  never  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  which  she 
had  a  special  devotion. 

On  Holy  Thursday,  March  26,  1891,  she  made 
many  visits  to  the  repository,  but  on  Good  Friday 
was  taken  with  grippe  and  pneumonia.  It  was  a 
great  deprivation  for  her  not  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion on  Holy  Saturday,  but  from  that  day  until 
April  3d  she  received  her  dear  Lord  in  bed.  She 
seemed  to  be  suffering  very  much,  still  no  word  of 
complaint  passed  her  lips.  All  her  sufferings  were 
united  to  the  prayers  of  those  of  the  faithful  who 
were  keeping  watch  during  that  holy  hour.  His 
Grace  Archbishop  Corrigan,  visiting  her  a  few  hours 
before  her  death,  remarked,  as  many  did:  "What  a 
peaceful,  happy  death-bed." 

The  last  night  of  her  life  she  seemed  very  much  dis- 
turbed, frequently  raising  her  hands  in  horror,  and 
with  a  repellent  gesture,  exclaiming:  "Oh,  no!  no!" 
Her  delicate  conscience  evidently  had  taken  alarm 
at  some  mental  vision. 

Calling    the    Sister    in    attendance,    she    said    with 
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great  emphasis:  ''  Dear  Sister,  I  have  something  par- 
ticular to  say  to  you.  Be  sure  to  tell  the  Father  not 
to  bring  me  my  Lord  in  the  morning,"  repeating  the 
words  over  again. 

The  Sister  assured  her  that  the  night  of  agony 
she  had  spent  in  union  with  our  dear  Lord  in  the  gar- 
den was  the  best  preparation  she  could  make  to  re- 
ceive Him  in  the  sacrament  of  love;  that  as  it  was 
the  morning  of  the  First  Friday  she  surely  would  not 
hesitate  to  receive  Him  Who  was  crucified  for  love  of 
us  on  that  day.  Peace  fell  on  her  troubled  soul,  and 
with  her  wonted  fervor  she  received  her  spouse.  Whom 
she  was  soon  to  behold  face  to  face  in  the  kingdom 
of  His  glory. 

Her  nephew,  Mgr.  Seton,  was  with  her  at  the  last 
moment,  as  was  also  her  niece.  Sister  M.  Angela 
Seton  of  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Providence,  R.  L 

She  had  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last.  A  few 
nights  previous  to  her  last  illness  she  saw  a  strange 
nun  kneeling  at  her  bedside.  This  visitor  neither 
surprised  nor  troubled  her,  and  she  tried  hard  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  face.  Being  devoted  to  her 
mother.  Mother  Catherine  must  have  been  blessed 
with  a  visit  from  that  holy  woman. 

The  day  before  her  death,  rallying  for  a  few 
moments,  she  said  in  a  loud,  clear  voice:  *' What  a 
grand  Order  is  the  Order  of  Mercy!  It  is  an  Order 
that  embraces  so  much!"  She  then  recommended  to 
the  nuns  present  great  purity  of  intention  in  all  their 
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actions,  and  conjured  them  each  day  to  perform  their 
daily  acts  more  and  more  perfectly  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God.  '*  Love  the  poor.  Do  all  you  can  for 
them.  Love  the  works  of  mercy,"  were  her  last 
words  to  her  loving,  stricken  children.  These  won- 
derfully beautiful  characters,  by  their  deaths  no  less 
than  by  their  saintly  lives,  are  the  models  of  all  that 
is  holy  to  the  community,  which  as  a  casket  held  these 
precious  jewels  in  keeping  for  their  Lord  and  Master. 

The  following  was  found  in  her  own  handwriting: 
'*  The  years  to  come  I  will  not  fear,  dear  Lord,  and, 
now  that  I  cannot  serve  You  any  longer  by  a  life  of 
activity,  I  offer  You,  my  God,  the  sacrifice  of  my 
nothingness  and  my  constant  acts  of  love." 

Mother  Catherine  was  truly  one  whom  Our  Lord 
taught  to  ' '  give  without  counting  the  cost ;  to  fight  and 
not  to  heed  the  wounds;  to  toil  and  not  to  seek  for 
rest,  save  as  her  holy  rule  directs,  at  the  foot  of  God's 
holy  altar." 

Mother  Catherine's  devotion  to  her  guardian  angel 
was  warm  and  constant.  She  was  full  of  love  for  him 
who  had  for  ninety  years  guided  her  "  lest  she  dash 
her  foot  against  a  stone."  He  had  ever  beheld  the  face 
of  her  Father  in  heaven,  and  at  her  death  he  smiled 
at  her  coming  home. 

A  solemn  requiem  on  April  5th  was  celebrated 
by  her  nephew,  Monsignor  Seton,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  convent.  While  her  saintly  remains  lay  in  the 
room  which    had   been  consecrated    by  her   presence 
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during  the  closing  years  of  her  Hfe,  a  number  of  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  called  to  pay  to  the  daughter  of  their 
holy  foundress  the  last  tribute  of  respect. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'MINISTERING   ANGELS.** 

NOT  only  have  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ministered 
to  suffering  humanity  in  peace,  clothing  the 
naked,  visiting  the  sick  and  those  in  prisons,  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  burying 
the  dead,  but  in  time  of  war,  too,  have  they  carried 
on  their  works  of  mercy. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1862,  an  application  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  through  General  Foster, 
U.S.A.,  to  Vicar-General  Starrs,  then  acting  for  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  who  was  absent  in  Rome,  for  Sisters  to 
take  charge  of  the  soldiers'  hospital  at  Beaufort,  North 
Carolina.  Father  Starrs  laid  the  petition  before  the 
Mother  Superior  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Catherine's  com- 
munity, who  responded  unanimously  to  this  new  claim 
upon  their  title  as  Sisters  of  Mercy.  ''New"  inacertain 
sense  only,  members  of  the  Order  from  Irish  convents 
having  done  valiant  work  in  the  Crimean  hospitals. 

After  mature  deliberation  seven  Sisters  were  ap- 
pointed, General  Foster  taking  them  under  his  pro- 
tection. The  party  was  to  sail  on  July  15th  on  the 
government   steamship   Cahawba,   and   when   this  be- 
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came  known  in  the  schools  and  sodalities  the  greatest 
anxiety  was  evinced.  Many  of  the  poor  people  whom 
the  Sisters  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  were  inconsol- 
able, believing  that  they  would  surely  be  killed  on  the 
field  of  battle,  or  else  starved  to  death  with  the  suffering 
soldiers,  of  whose  wants  the  papers  at  that  time  were 
giving  alarming  accounts. 

The  wealthy  friends  of  the  community  sent  hand- 
some contributions  of  delicacies,  clothing,  and,  not  the 
least  valuable,  old  linen  and  ready-made  bandages. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  the  Sisters  bade  adieu 
to  dear  St.  Catherine's  and  its  dearer  inmates.  An 
immense  throng  filled  the  adjoining  streets  as  the  car- 
riages started,  and  many  a  prayer  was  offered  for  the 
safe  and  speedy  return  of  their  beloved  occupants. 
The  departure  was  delayed  till  the  next  day.  The 
very  best  accommodation  was  allotted  to  the  Sisters, 
Mrs.  Foster,  wife  of  the  general,  and  her  charming 
little  daughter  travelling  with  them. 

John  Baxter  Upham,  M.D.,  the  superintending 
physician  of  the  Hammond  Hospital,  w^hich  was  the 
Sisters'  destination,  was  also  on  board,  and,  since  he 
became  in  time  their  staunch  friend,  it  may  here  be 
noted  that  on  the  Cahawba  he  carefully  avoided  all 
intercourse  with  them,  having,  as  he  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, a  supreme  horror  of  ''lady  nurses"! 
The  captain,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  show  them 
attention  enough,  and  placed  his  own  private  library 
and   sitting-room  at   their  disposal.      He  was  the  only 
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one  who  gave  them  a  true  idea  of  what  awaited  them 
at  Beaufort,  and  strongly  hinted  that  ''hunger  was 
the  best  sauce"  prepared  for  them,  which  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

Soon  after  entering  Pamhco  Sound  a  pilot  was 
taken  on  board.  He  ran  the  Cahawba  aground  on  the 
night  of  the  i8th,  and  next  morning,  as  the  vessel 
was  fast  fixed  in  the  mud,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Sis- 
ters should  go  on  board  a  little  steam-tug  and  thus 
endeavor  to  reach  their  destination. 

Scarcely  had  this  been  determined  on  when  a  real 
Southern  rain-storm  poured  down,  and  when  the  tug 
arrived  at  the  wharf  at  Beaufort  all  its  passengers  were 
thoroughly  drenched.  The  Sisters  were  obliged  to 
cross  a  long,  narrow,  improvised  gangway  in  single 
file,  and  in  their  dripping  black  garments  they  formed 
such  a  doleful-looking  procession  that  the  convalescent 
soldiers,  watching  from  the  windows  of  the  hospital, 
concluded  that  they  were  so  many  widows  seeking  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  husbands. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  Sisters  who  bore  the  "  burden  and  the 
heat  "  of  that  time  of  trial  have  been  called  to  their 
heavenly  reward;  fortunately  some  notes  have  been 
preserved,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made: 

"Vivid  is  the  recollection  of  that  short  voyage  on 
the  Cahawba,  and  the  scenes  of  suffering  to  which  we 
were  borne.  Still  the  vision  arises  of  the  boy  soldier 
on  his  bed  of  pain,  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  forced 
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march ;  and  of  the  old  but  hardy  and  vigorous  Narra- 
gansett  fisherman,  who  had  never  before  travelled  be- 
yond his  native  village  and  its  stormy  fishing-grounds, 
knowing  almost  nothing  of  the  cause  in  which  the  army 
of  the  North  was  engaged,  and  pining  on  his  death-bed 
for  his  wife  and  children. 

**  Well  do  I  remember  the  poor  Scotch  lad  Rob  Roy 
McGregor,  whose  very  name  was  a  romance,  dying  of 
fever  in  a  wretched  attic,  and  raving  of  his  native 
highlands  and  of  one  who  seemed  to  be  dearer  to  his 
heart  than  all  things.  There  they  lay  in  pain  and 
privation,  Germans,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Irishmen, 
and  Americans  from  different  States,  all  reduced  to  an 
equality  of  suffering  and  exile." 

Before  the  war  Beaufort  was  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort  for  sea-bathing,  and  the  principal  hotel,  though 
a  frame  building,  contained  five  hundred  rooms  and 
was  elaborately  furnished. 

Being  built  on  ''spiles"  or  timber  supports,  the 
tide,  when  full,  flowed  freely  under  the  house  and  tem- 
pered the  summer  heats  very  pleasantly.  In  the  spring 
of  1862  the  Northern  army  took  Fort  Macon  from  the 
Confederates,  and  not  long  afterward  made  a  mid- 
night attack  on  Beaufort,  mastered  its  small  garrison, 
and  sacked  the  hotel,  smashing  pianos,  tables,  chairs, 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  furniture,  and  strewing 
the  beach  with  broken  glass  and  china.  After  this 
it  was  suggested  that  the  hotel  could  be  utilized  as  an 
hospital,    and   forthwith   two   hundred    disabled    men 
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were  located  there  with  a  detachment  from  some  of 
the  regiments  as  a  garrison.  Nothing  but  the  com- 
mon army  rations  and  some  cheap  medicines  were 
provided  for  these  poor  fellows,  and  as  they  and  their 
comrades  had  wantonly  destroyed  every  utensil  and 
even  every  drinking-vessel  they  could  find,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  state  in  which  they  lived  for 
the  two  months  which  elapsed  between  the  opening  of 
the  hospital  and  the  arrival  of  the  Sisters. 

When  the  Sisters  were  shown  to  the  part  of  the 
hospital  allotted  to  their  use,  they  were  assured  that 
the  rooms,  eight  in  number,  had  been  cleaned  in  antici- 
pation of  their  coming,  yet  nothing  could  surpass 
their  filthy  condition,  even  blood-marks  remaining  on 
the  walls  of  most  of  them. 

In  after  years  the  Sisters  could  enjoy  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  first  repast  in  Beaufort.  Dr.  Upham 
had  sent  for  the  colored  woman  who  cooked  for  the 
soldiers,  telling  her  to  prepare  the  best  dinner  possible, 
and  to  arrange  it  in  the  orderlies'  room.  Aunt  Claris- 
sey  courtesieda  ''  Yes,  sah,"and  withdrew  after  casting 
curious  looks  at  the  hungry-looking  Sisters,  who  now 
at  5  P.M.,  after  fatigue  and  exposure  under  torrents 
of  rain,  were  in  great  need  of  some  refreshment.  When 
the  summons  to  dinner  came,  the  orderlies'  room  was 
found  to  be  in  almost  as  bad  a  condition  as  those  be- 
fore described;  the  table  was  anything  but  clean,  and 
the  dinner  consisted  of  a  huge  dish  of  pork  and  beans, 
cold  and  mouldy,   bread  damp  and  even  salty  from  its 
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contact  with  sea-water,  and  bad  coffee  sweetened  with 
molasses,  tea  and  sugar  being  unknown  luxuries. 
There  were  two  knives,  one  fork,  and  one  spoon,  an 
iron  one,  and  the  whole  aspect  created  a  hearty  laugh. 
Aunt  Clarissey  was  called  and  came  eagerly,  de- 
lighted to  get  a  good  look  at  the  wonderful  ladies 
from  the  still  more  wonderful  North.  When  expostu- 
lated with  on  the  state  of  the  pork  and  beans,  she 
evinced  the  uttermost  surprise,  and  exclaimed : 
''  Why,  'm,  we  alllikes  'em  ;  dem's  de  mightiest  t'ings 
dat  bees — de  boys  eats  plenty  'em!"  Alas,  thought 
the  Sisters,  the  poor,  suffering  "  boys"  must  be  sadly 
in  need  of  a  change  of  affairs. 

Finding  that  there  was  a  complete  dearth  of  uten- 
sils in  every  department, — one  broom  alone  being  avail- 
able in  that  immense  house ;  no  means  of  washing 
clothes  save  a  few  old-fashioned  tubs  and  the  un- 
trained hands  of  some  escaped  field  slaves ;  no  artifi- 
cial light  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  candle  could  be  pro- 
cured that  time  at  Beaufort ;  no  proper  food  or  re- 
freshing drink  for  the  wounded  and  often  dying  men, 
— an  appeal  was  made  to  Dr.  Upham,  and  he  was 
asked  to  bring  all  the  physicians  connected  with  the 
hospital  to  the  Sisters'  piazza  that  a  conference  might 
be  held  and  measures  devised  by  w^hich  to  obtain  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  suffering  patients. 
There  had  been  sent  more  than  one  requisition  to  the 
War  Department  in  Washington  without  success,  and, 
matters  still   being  in   such  an  unorganized  condition, 
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the  Sisters  were  advised  to  do  tlie  best  in  their  power 
with  the  Httle  means  at  command.  The  Sisters,  how- 
ever, thought  otherwise,  and  were  undaunted.  They 
insisted  on  making  out  a  full  requisition,  assuring  the 
doctors  that  it  would  be  attended  to.  The  ''  M.D's.  " 
smiled,  but  gave  a  list  of  all  that  was  needed  in  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  departments,  to  which  the  Sisters  added 
a  catalogue  of  brooms,  tubs,  kitchen  utensils,  soap, 
starch,  lamps,  kerosene,  and  all  other  necessities,  mak- 
ing a  clear  statement  about  the  food  and  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  given  to  the  sick,  a  complaint  about 
the  bread  which  was  sent  from  Newberne  wet  through 
in  sheer  neglect,  and  finally  demanding  the  keys  of  the 
storerooms  and  entire  control  of  the  provisions.  The 
document  was  sent  direct  to  General  Foster,  with  the 
information  that  unless  all  demands  were  satisfied  at 
once  the  Sisters  would  return  to  New  York. 

The  Sister  who  set  about  the  extravagant  task  of 
getting  the  kitchen  cleaned  had  hard  work.  This 
establishment  had  been  till  then  under  the  control  of 
a  certain  functionary  called  the  kitchen  steward.  He 
was  a  native  of  Maine,  of  short,  stout  build,  never 
wore  shoes  on  account  of  the  Jieat,  he  said,  but  always 
wore  an  immense  straw  hat  in  the  house  and  out  of  it, 
and  constantly  sat  in  a  wheelbarrow  near  the  door  of 
the  kitchen  with  a  huge  bunch  of  keys  dangling  from 
the  belt  of  his  ticking  apron,  which  keys  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  relinquish  easily.  He  was  a  wood-cutter 
in   his   native   forests  before  he  was  drafted   into  the 
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army,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  his  name 
was  Kit  Condon.  The  negroes  and  his  fellow-soldiers 
called  him  ''Mr.  Kit."  Another  important  personage 
was  ''Mr.  Trip,"  a  soldier  six  feet  high,  who  was 
detailed,  much  against  his  will,  to  cook  for  the  conval- 
escents, and  who  with  Edward,  the  baker,  an  obliging 
young  man,  who  made  his  buns,  pies,  "cookies," 
etc.,  on  the  marble  top  of  a  ruined  billiard-table,  com- 
pleted the  regular  kitchen  force.  Bob  Sprawl,  a  huge 
young  negro,  installed  himself  as  water-carrier  to  the 
Sister  who  had  set  about  renovating  the  culinary 
department  generally.  To  reward  his  good  nature  she 
presented  him  with  a  new  red  flannel  shirt ;  he  put  it 
on  outside  his  best  coat,  tied  a  cord  around  his  waist 
to  set  off  his  figure  to  full  advantage,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  happiest  "  nigger"  in  North  Carolina. 

One  fine  day,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Sisters' 
representation  of  affairs  and  their  demand  had  been 
forvv'arded  to  General  Foster,  a  large  steamer  was  seen 
ascending  Bogue  Sound  bound  for  Beaufort's  rickety 
old  wharf;  it  was  laden  with  all  the  Sisters  had  asked 
for  and  more.  Soon  convalescents  and  contrabands 
were  at  work  helping  to  unload  the  cargo,  the  latter, 
under  the  direction  of  the  "  North  ladies,"  carrying  the 
goods  to  the  places  for  which  they  were  designed.  "  Mr. 
Kit"  was  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to  hand  over  his 
keys.  To  Dr.  Babbitt's  great  delight  his  drug-store 
was  now  amply  supplied,  and  all  parties  were  more 
than   satisfied   with  their  allotted   share.      From   that 
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day  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Sisters  were 
established.  By  order  of  General  Foster  Dr.  Upham 
announced  to  his  nurses  and  orderlies  that  the  Sisters 
held  charge  of  everything  but  the  medical  department, 
and  were  to  be  obeyed  by  all.  This  rendered  their 
position  much  more  pleasant,  and  extended  their 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Many  comforts  in  the  line  of 
dressing-gowns,  towels,  sponges,  Castile  soap,  "Aunt 
Klyne's  cologne,"  etc.,  had  accompanied  the  more 
necessary  articles,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  soldiers  was 
unbounded.  A  general  house-cleaning  now  took  place. 
When  this  piece  of  work  was  reported  through  the 
hospital, — and  every  move  the  Sisters  made  was  tele- 
graphed almost  instantaneously, — the  men  were  doubly 
certain  that  the  Sisters  had  their  comfort  at  heart,  and 
poor,  delicate  young  fellows  began  to  come  shyly  to 
the  kitchen  windows,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to 
enter,  and  say:  "Sister,  would  you  boil  an  egg  for 
me,  and  give  me  a  piece  of  bread?"  It  was  only  a 
delight  to  the  Sister  to  grant  such  requests.  Though 
presiding  as  cook,  and  preparing  the  food  with  her 
own  hands  for  the  poor,  sick  "  boys,"  to  whom  her 
care  was  that  of  a  mother,  and  continuing  to  do  so  un- 
til absolute  cleanliness  and  properly  cooked  viands 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  not  the  exception, 
Mother  Augustine  MacKenna,  the  superior  of  the 
Sisters  who  formed  the  band  of  army  nurses,  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  intellectual  members  of 
St.  Catherine's  community. 
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The  only  comfort  the  Sisters  had  allowed  themselves 
was  the  fitting  up  of  one  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  their 
use  as  a  chapel,  a  pretty  piece  of  carpet  and  all  neces- 
sary articles  of  altar  furniture  having  been  brought 
from  New  York.  Now  that  the  discomfort  of  the 
soldiers  was  practically  at  an  end,  they  set  to  work  to 
beautify  this  resting-place  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  and 
the  God  of  armies.  Securing  quite  a  large  bell,  they 
had  it  hung  on  the  piazza  outside  the  chapel  windows, 
and  when  it  rang  first  for  Mass  at  6  A.M.,  then  thrice 
daily  for  the  Angelus,  its  mellow  tones  inspired  won- 
der, and  even  alarm,  amongst  the  soldiers,  save  about 
a  dozen  Catholic  men,  who  rejoiced  at  being  allowed 
to  hear  Mass  in  this  little  sanctuary.  When  Dr.  Up- 
ham  and  his  staff  were  invited  to  visit  the  ''  chapel," 
they  could  not  conceal  their  amazement,  and  said 
only  ladies  could  have  effected  such  a  transformation. 
Many  a  return  to  God  took  place  in  this  humble  shrine, 
many  an  awakening  of  the  faith  imbibed  in  early  boy- 
hood, and  some  few  very  earnest  conversions  consoled 
the  Sisters'  hearts  and  were  a  more  than  abundant  re- 
ward for  all  their  labors  and  privations — labors  under 
which  four  Sisters  sank  exhausted,  one  of  whom, 
Mother  Paul  Lennon,  died  soon  after  reaching  New 
York,  whither  all  four  had  been  obliged  to  return,  be- 
ing replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by  other  willing  vol- 
unteers. By  degrees  the  prejudice  and  distrust  with 
which  the  Sisters  were  regarded  lessened  perceptibly, 
and  died  out  altogether  when  certain  of  the   ofificials, 
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making  it  their  business  to  ascertain  what  salary  the 
Sisters  received  for  their  services,  were  informed  by 
General  Foster  that  they  labored  solely  for  the  love  of 
God  and  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  without 
thought  or  desire  of  earthly  recompense.  This  swept 
away  the  last  barrier  of  suspicion. 

Later  on  the  Sisters  were  most  unpleasantly  an- 
noyed by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger 
on  the  scene,  and  evidently  avoided  an  introduction. 
He  constantly  visited  the  various  wards,  conversing 
with  the  patients,  and  even  questioning  the  colored 
help,  all  the  time  keeping  the  Sisters  under  surveil- 
lance, especially  at  meal-times  and  when  stimulants  or 
medicines  were  being  administered.  After  several 
days  he  called  and  asked  to  see  the  superior  and  any 
of  the  Sisters  who  were  at  leisure,  and  on  their  enter- 
ing the  parlor,  surprised  indeed  when  their  visitor 
was  recognized,  he  introduced  himself  as  an  Uni- 
tarian minister  from  Boston,  and  said  he  had  been 
deputed  by  the  corporation  of  that  city  to  ascertain 
how  their  fellow-citizens  were  treated  in  the  army  hos- 
pitals, and  whether  the  comforts  liberally  supplied 
them  ever  reached  those  for  whom  they  were  sent. 
"  For  this  reason,  ladies,"  he  continued,  ''  I  have 
kept  an  inquisitive  eye  on  everything,  and  am  happy 
to  say  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  If  the  Catholic  sis- 
terhood all  act  as  you  do  towards  the  sick  and  suffering, 
then  I  assert  that  they  fully  carry  out  the  example  of 
their  divine  Master,  Who  went  about  doing  good," 
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Even  in  the  midst  of  such  suffering  many  interesting 
and  exciting  incidents  occurred.  One  day  a  tall 
young  colored  girl  was  seen  running  breathlessly  across 
the  sort  of  bridge  or  causeway  that  connected  the  hos- 
pital premises  with  the  village  of  Beaufort.  She  was 
closely  followed  by  an  elderly  man,  who  was  almost 
upon  her  when  she  reached  the  end  of  her  perilous 
race.  The  soldiers  cheered  her  wildly,  and  called  to 
her  that  she  was  safe  with  them,  while  they  pointed 
their  bayonets  at  her  pursuer  and  swore  in  no  meas- 
ured terms  that  they  would  pitch  him  into  the  sea  if  he 
laid  a  finger  on  the  girl.  However,  some  of  the  ofificers 
took  up  the  case  and  brought  both  man  and  girl  into 
the  general's  office  in  order  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. The  man  vociferated,  "  She  is  my  gal !  she  is  my 
gal!  she  was  born  upon  my  place,  she  is  mine!"  But 
the  general  would  listen  to  no  such  statements,  and  told 
the  man  the  girl  was  free  from  the  moment  she  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  army.  She  was  trembling  with 
fear  and  excitement,  not  to  mention  fatigue,  and  for 
some  time  had  to  be  consoled  and  petted  like  a  baby, 

though  she  was  seventeen.      Her  name  was  Ellen , 

and  she  had  a  sweeter  face  and  softer  manners  than 
were  generally  found  among  the  colored  element. 
When  she  found  that  she  was  really  safe,  she  attached 
herself  devotedly  to  the  *' North  ladies,"  and  was 
among  the  number  of  young  negro  girls  who  were  in- 
structed and  baptized  in  the  Sisters'  little  chapel. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,   1862,  the  tides  became 
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very  high  and  were  driven  under  and  around  the  hos- 
pital with  great  impetuosity  by  the  wind.  This  soon 
rendered  the  place  uninhabitable,  as  was  always  the 
case  in  winter,  and  General  Foster  with  characteristic 
thoughtfulness  authorized  the  Sisters  to  take  possession 
of  the  Stanley  House,  Newberne,  before  winter  set  in. 
The  officers  and  doctors  at  the  same  time  received  or- 
ders to  remove  the  patients  to  Newberne  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  two  Sisters  sent  to  inspect  the  prospects 
in  Newberne  had  a  delightful  sail  in  an  open  boat 
through  the  sound,  past  Fort  Macon  and  past  the  sea- 
green  islands  on  to  Moorhead  City,  which  ''city" 
consisted  of  about  twelve  houses  and  a  few  "  shanties," 
yet  having  the  best  harbor  on  Bogue  Sound. 

While  awaiting  the  train  which  was  to  bring  them 
to  Newberne,  and  wondering  at  its  delay,  the  Sisters 
heard  a  strain  of  music  and  saw  an  immense  steamer 
coming  straight  to  this  wonderful  city.  It  proved  to 
be  the  Mississippi,  bearing  to  its  doom  the  ^■uperb 
regiment  just  equipped  from  the  youths  of  Harvard, 
the  45th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  called  the  Cadet 
Regiment  of  Boston,  it  having  been  organized  by  the 
Boston  Cadet  Company.  Poor  young  enthusiasts! 
They  marched  across  the  gangway  in  perfect  order, 
singing  to  the  grand  music  of  their  band.,  the  best  in 
that  department  of  the  army. 

On  arriving  at  Newberne  the  Sisters  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  aspect  of  the  Stanley  House,  so  called 
because  till  recently  the  home  of   Governor  Stanley  of 
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North  Carolina.  The  house  was  fine  and  in  perfect 
order,  as,  having  been  used  as  General  Burnside's  head- 
quarters, it  was  not  rifled,  as  most  of  the  beautiful 
Southern  residences  had  been.  Of  the  two  handsome 
parlors  one  was  set  aside  for  the  future  chapel,  and  as 
climbing  roses  clustered  around  the  windows,  their 
perfume  and  the  sweet  songs  of  the  birds  flitting 
through  the  branches  were  to  be  the  peaceful  distrac- 
tions of  the  good  religious  at  their  daily  prayers. 

In  the  last  week  of  October  the  hospital  at  Beaufort 
was  vacated,  and  the  suffering  soldiers  were  much  more 
comfortable  in  their  winter  quarters.  The  "  hospital  " 
was  distinct  from  the  "Stanley  residence,"  and  con- 
sisted of  three  houses  and  several  newly-erected  pavil- 
ions ;  a  nice  shady  path  and  a  large  garden  separated 
these  from  the  Sisters'  domicile. 

In  December,  1862,  General  Foster,  with  a  large 
detachment  of  men  under  his  charge,  made  an  attack 
on  the  town  of  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  and  almost 
ruined  it.  An  immense  number  of  soldiers  were 
wounded,  and,  as  the  doctors'  stores  had  not  arrived, 
they  had  no  old  lint  or  linen  with  which  to  bind 
the  wounds  of  the  sufferers.  For  this  reason  they 
presented  a  most  fearful  spectacle. 

When  the  Sisters'  sad  work  was  ended  they  were  re- 
called to  their  convent  home.  Here  the  Sisters  of  the 
army,  aided  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  busied 
themselves  for  many  years  in  taking  care  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of   the  poor  fellows  who  fell  on 
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the  battlefield  or  slept  peacefully  in  God,  soothed  by 
their  loving  care  in  the  crowded  hospitals. 

Once  when  what  seemed  chance  brought  some  Sisters 
into  the  presence  of  Jefferson  Davis,  he  said,  ''Will 
you  allow  me,  ladies,  to  speak  a  moment  with  you?  I 
am  proud  to  see  you  once  more.  I  can  never  forget 
your  kindness  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during  our 
darkest  days.  And  I  know  not  how  to  testify  my 
gratitude  and  respect  for  every  member  of  your  noble 
Order." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MOTHER    M.    AUGUSTINE    MacKENNA. 

ONE  of  God's  heroines  who  sacrificed  herself  as  a 
holocaust  for  Christ's  suffering  members,  was 
the  noble  soul  whose  name  gives  title  to  this  chapter. 

Ellen,  the  second  daughter  of  James  and  Marianna 
MacKenna,  was  born  on  Christmas  Eve,  18 19,  at 
Wilville,  County  Monaghan,  Ireland. 

She  received  her  early  education  from  an  old 
pedagogue,  probably  the  last  of  the  hedge  school- 
masters. She  was  passionately  attached  to  her  home, 
and  when  she  was  sent  with  her  older  sister,  Mary,  to 
her  maternal  grandmother's  to  be  placed  in  the  famous 
school  of  Miss  Reynolds  in  Dublin  she  resented  the 
stiff  school  discipline  and  longed  for  her  home  and 
people.  Mary  resigned  herself  to  the  separation,  but 
Ellen  would  go  home  ''  if  she  had  to  run  all  the  way." 
Her  young  uncle  took  sides  with  the  lonely  child  and 
encouraged  what  his  sisters  condemned.  He  advised 
her  to  write  to  her  mother  before  running  away,  and 
the  following  effusion  duly  reached  ''sweet  home": 

"  My  dear  mamma,  my  heart  and  soul ! 
Pray  take  me  from  this  dreadful  hole, 
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Where  neither  days  nor  hours  pass  gayly, 
Between  the  Stokeses  and  Miss  Baily." 

She  was  delivered  from  "the  Stokeses,"  her  aunts, 
and  Miss  Baily,  the  governess,  by  her  ''great,  big, 
good  papa,"  who  restored  her  to  her  mother's  arms. 
The  scenes  of  early  days  the  ardent  child  never  forgot. 
The  soft  grass  she  trod  on,  the  flowers  she  gathered, 
the  patriarchal  apple-tree  whose  straggling  boughs 
shielded  her  golden  head  from  the  gentle  summer  sun, 
were  vivid  in  her  memory  to  her  latest  hour.  Forty 
years  after  a  glimpse  of  the  Susquehanna  called  forth 
a  tribute  to  the  river  of  her  first  love : 

"  Liffey,  dear  bright  Irish  river, 
Why  do  all  thy  shining  streams, 
All  thy  sweet  and  silvery  waters. 
Seem  so  lovely  in  my  dreams  ? 

"  Why  does  thy  soft,  rippling  music 
Greet  again  my  raptured  ear  ? 
Forty  years  have  gone,  dear  Liffey, 
Yet  I  hear  it,  low  and  clear. 

"  I  awake.     Not  Liffey's  water, 
But  the  Susquehanna's,  flows 
Through  the  lovely  Strucca  valley, 
Adding  to  its  soft  repose  ; 

"  Speaking  to  my  heart  of  exile. 
Separation,  and  distress. 
O  my  God  !  Thou  God  of  mercy, 
Sanctify  this  loneliness." 

Her  mother,   to  whose  holiness  many  bore  testi- 
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mony,  took  great  pains  to  mould  this  gifted  ^hild. 
When  preparing  her  for  first  confession,  she  spoke  so 
strongly  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  Baptism  that 
the  child  exclaimed:  '*  Mamma,  no  one  had  aright  to 
make  promises  for  me  that  I  couldn't  keep  ";  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  she  could  be  reasoned  with  on  the 
subject.  She  absolutely  refused  on  her  tenth  birthday 
to  accept  a  pair  of  earrings,  an  heirloom  kept  for  that 
occasion,  '*  because  they  are  some  of  the  vanities  I 
renounced  in  Baptism." 

In  1 834 she  gathered  the  poor  children  of  herneigh- 
borhood  and  taught  them  to  read  and  write,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  the  sacraments.  Her  academy  was 
held  in  a  barn  in  winter,  and  in  summer  under  the 
trees,  where  she 

"  Beneath  the  blossoming  of  the  hawthorn  bowers 
Her  mimic  school  with  mimic  staidness  kept." 

The  rewards  for  good  lessons  were  fruits,  a  good 
meal,  pictures,  articles  of  clothing,  and,  what  the  chil- 
dren loved  best  of  all,  a  story.  Fairy-tales,  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  read  by  her  mother  in  the  evening,  and 
the  Round  Table  tales  of  Ireland's  heroes  and  martyrs, 
told  by  her  Celtic  father,  were  treasured  in  her  memory. 
She  used  "  to  pay  "  her  brothers  for  learning  their 
lessons  and  ''  not  robbing  birds'  nests  "  by  telling 
them  stories.  Even  in  girlhood  no  one  appealed  to 
her  in  vain  for  mental  or  bodily  sustenance.  Her  good 
nature  was  often   imposed   on  and   her   quick  temper 
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often  put  to  the  test,  but  her  friends  assert  that  she 
was  ever  ready  to  forgive  and  forget. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  her  love  of  animals, 
birds,  and  flowers  manifested  itself  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  animals  of 
the  farm  that  had  passed  into  other  hands  were  recog- 
nized by  her,  and  in  turn  they  knew  her  well.  Once, 
meeting  her  own  particular  "  Nimrod,"  a  noble  grey- 
hound, on  a  strange  country  road,  the  dog,  who  had 
not  seen  her  for  many  months,  came  bounding  into 
her  arms,  and  as  she  said  herself,  ''  We  both  sat  down 
on  the  roadside  and  cried  together."  She  seemed  to 
have  caught  the  pure  sweet  spirit  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  in  her  love  for  dumb  animals. 

When  the  dreadful  famine  of  '48  blighted  the  hopes 
of  the  family,  Ellen,  with  her  brother  and  sister,  came 
to  America. 

Her  eldest  brother,  William,  a  physician,  settled  in 
Valparaiso,  Chili.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
said  that  Ellen  had  head  and  heart  enough  for  a  dozen 
women,  but  she  needed  it  all.  Father  Hecker  intro- 
duced her  to  Mother  M.  Agnes,  and  she  entered  the 
Convent  of  Mercy  September  25,  1855,  her  sister 
Julia  having  entered  a  few  weeks  previous.  They 
were  not  destined  to  serve  God  under  the  same  roof. 
Julia  was  sent  to  Brooklyn,  and  was  the  first  to  receive 
the  habit  in  the  humble  chapel  in  Jay  Street,  and  as 
Sister  Mary  Francis  worked  valiantly  among  the  poor 
during  her  short  career  of  ten  years  in  religion.    A  niece 
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of  Mother  Augustine's,  Sr.  Mary  Agnes,  also  entered 
the  Brooklyn  community,  and  died  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  having  spent  five  happy  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

On  account  of  her  robust  health  Ellen  was  made  in- 
firmarian.  "Oh!  my  dear,"  said  old  Sister  M. 
Angela,  "  I'm  delighted  you  have  come.  You  are  so 
strong  you  can  sit  up  all  night  with  the  sick."  Most 
of  the  early  members  were  nursed  by  her,  and  sweet 
and  tender  was  her  care  of  them.  Never  did  she  con- 
fess to  fatigue.  "  Oh!  "  she  would  say  laughingly  to 
those  who  showed  surprise  at  her  endurance,  "  I  am 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  giant."  She  received  the 
habit  from  Archbishop  Hughes  May  15,  1856,  with 
the  name  of  the  saint  whom  she  loved,  ''  because  he 
had  a  holy  mother." 

Sister  M.  Augustine  was  deputed  to  take  notes  of 
the  lectures  given  twice  a  week  in  the  novitiate  on 
doctrinal  and  philosophical  subjects  by  Rev.  T.  S. 
Preston,  and  of  the  retreats  given  by  Father  Hecker 
for  several  consecutive  years.  Always  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  schools,  prison,  hospital,  visitation  of  the 
sick,  her  zeal  never  flagged.  When  appointed  to  the 
House  of  Mercy,  to  which  poor  immigrant  girls  were 
flocking  at  that  time,  her  gratitude  was  boundless. 
To  protect  these  exiles  and  save  them  from  the  perils 
of  the  great  metropolis  became  her  one  absorbing  aim, 
and  God  blessed  her  labors  abundantly. 

Of  her  life  of  sacrifice  ''  earth   knew  a  little;   God 
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the  rest."  From  Father  Starrs,  V.G.,  she  obtained 
leave,  with  Rev.  Mother's  approbation,  to  found  a 
home  for  poor  children  who  came  under  the  Sisters' 
notice  on  the  visitation  and  elsewhere.  She  rented  a 
small  house  and  took  in  all  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  provided  for,  a  share  of  the  expenses  being  borne 
by  the  Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Having  ob- 
tained permission  from  Father  Starrs,  with  Rev. 
Mother's  fullest  approval,  she  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  sodality  of  which  she  was  the  foundress  and  di- 
rectress, and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  regular  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  20  or  30  of  these  neglected 
children.  Each  member  promising  to  contribute  ten 
cents  monthly,  a  small  house  was  rented  on  Second 
Avenue,  and  was  formally  opened  on  the  feast  of  the 
Presentation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  November  21, 
i860,  being  called  '^  House  of  the  Holy  Childhood 
for  th^  protection  of  homeless  little  girls."  The 
Sacred  Heart  Sodality  taking  upon  itself  the  whole 
burden  of  supporting  this  house,  it  was  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  the  community  for  financial  support.  A 
good  widow  woman  was  placed  in  charge,  and  the 
members  vied  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  necessaries  and  comforts  for  the  happy  little 
faces  that  beamed  upon  them  at  every  visit.  The 
Sisters  visited  the  house  every  day,  and  as  the  children 
grew  old  enough  transferred  them  to  the  House  of 
Mercy.  Nevertheless  Mother  Augustine  met  with 
great  opposition  in  carrying  out  her  good  design,  and 
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before  her  return  from  the  war  the  house  was  closed, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  good,  pious  members  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Sodality,  who,  when  the  building  of  St. 
Joseph's  in  East  Eighty-first  Street  came  on  the  tapis, 
lent  all  their  energies  to  the  cause,  and  had  later  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  gathering  many  of  their  little 
proteges  within  its  more  secure  harbor. 

She  made  the  following  resolution,  which  many 
years  afterwards  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a 
Sister: 

"  In  the  name  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
and  under  the  protection  of  His  Immaculate  Mother 
Mary,  ever  virgin,  I,  Sr.  Mary  Augustine,  for  the 
love  of  His  Sacred  Heart,  do  resolve,  but  not  vow, 
to  suffer  all  the  blame,  shame,  and  humiliation,  toil, 
trial,  and  trouble,  that  it  may  be  the  will  of  God  to 
permit  me,  in  order  to  establish  a  home  for  homeless 
children.  I  protest  that  in  all  that  concerns  it  I  rely 
solely  on  the  assistance  of  God,  and  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  especially  in  what  will  be  required 
by  this  resolution,  and  further,  that  I  will  not  do  any- 
thing in  relation  to  it  except  in  obedience." 

This  written  promise,  dated  ''First  Friday,  Nov., 
i860,"  was  kept  at  the  back  of  her  Vows;  and  was 
placed  in  her  coffin  the  "First  Friday"  of  August, 
1883,  and  buried  with  her.  Plenty  of  "  blame,  shame, 
and  humiliation  "  came  to  her  to  recompense  her  for  her 
generosity,  but  on  her  death-bed  she  could  thank  God 
for  her  answered  prayer.      Then  she  realized  that  He 
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had  answered  her  petition  ;  for  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred children,  girls  and  boys,  were  sheltered,  clothed, 
and  taught  in  St.  Catherine's  and  its  branches,  and 
she  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  this  great  work. 

While  at  the  war  a  Sister  wrote  of  her:  *'  Sister  M. 
Augustine  is  performing  great  acts  of  charity  every 
day.  She  washes  wounds  that  smell  most  shockingly, 
and  even  removes  corruption  where  the  ball  went 
through.  Several  men  are  shot  in  the  mouth,  and 
she  has  often  taken  out  the  poor  loosened  teeth  with 
her  fingers."  The  venerable  Mother  M.  Catherine 
Seton  wrote  to  her: 

"  I  suspect  you  will  turn  out  a  second  St.  Catherine 
of  Genoa,  and  we  shall  have  to  beatify  you  at  last. 
It  must  be  delightful  to  make  great  sacrifices  when 
God  gives  special  graces  for  them.  They  say  you 
have  a  heavy  part  of  these,  and  I  sometimes  fancy  you 
in  a  kitchen,  broiling  over  the  fire  in  these  dog-days. 
I  suppose  you  will  gain  great  lights  in  this  depart- 
ment." 

Her  watchfulness  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
soldiers  did  not  cease  with  her  reign  as  cook.  As 
hospital  nurse  she  was  indefatigable  and  almost  ubiqui- 
tous. She  contracted  a  painful  disease  which  under- 
mined her  great  strength,  though  it  did  not  make  her 
an  invalid.      God  willed  her  to  live  and  suffer. 

Mother  M.  Augustine  filled  the  office  of  mistress  of 
novices  and  superior,  holding  the  latter  position 
from  1868  to  1877. 
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When  the  burden  of  superior  was  laid  upon  her, 
Father  Hecker,  in  his  congratulatory  visit,  said: 
"  Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  maxim  as  a  little 
guide;  will  you  remember  it?"  ''Gladly,  Father, 
and  practise  it  if  it  is  in  my  power,"  was  the  ready 
response.  ^^ Monstra  tc  esse  Matrem,'"  repeated 
Father  Hecker  most  impressively,  and  giving  her  his 
blessing,  he  withdrew. 

Never  was  maxim  more  deeply  taken  to  heart ; 
never  in  all  the  annals  of  the  community  was  there  a 
Mother  more  truly  beloved,  a  superior  more  really  a 
Mother  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  endearing  ap- 
pellation. None  ever  came  to  her  and  went  away 
uncomforted ;  no  work  of  zeal,  or  charity,  or  mercy 
that  did  not  bear  the  signet  of  her  magnanimity. 

On  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  1875,  Mother 
M.  Augustine  founded  a  house  at  Balmville,  her  last 
great  work.  Here,  in  quiet  and  seclusion  that  re- 
minded her  of  her  Irish  home,  she  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  her  beautiful  life,  and  gave  up  her  purified 
soul  to  God.  Her  companions  describe  her  as  unself- 
ish and  charitable  in  a  superhuman  degree,  bearing- 
all  things  for  Christ  to  her  last  hour.  And  this  cost 
her  the  keenest  battling  with  self,  for  by  nature  she 
was  high-spirited  and  tenderly  alive  to  much  that 
others  would  pass  unnoticed. 

"  O  dear,  long-suffering  Mother!  "  writes  the  Sister 
who  supplies  many  of  these  details,  ''forgive  our 
loosened  tongues  that  tell  even  this  much  of  the  life 
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you   kept   so  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  and  bless, 
help,  and  protect  us  from  your  heavenly  home." 

Attacked  with  acute  bronchitis,  she  was  sent  for  re- 
lief to  a  milder  climate.  She  loved  the  South,  and 
sympathized  with  numbers  of  its  people  whom  the  war 
had  reduced  to  poverty  and  bereft  of  some  of  their 
noblest  sons.  From  Macon  she  wrote  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  Cardinal  McCloskey  to  assert  her  inca- 
pacity for  the  office  of  superior.  The  next  winter  she 
was  obliged  to  go  South  again,  sorely  against  her  will, 
as  she  preferred  to  battle  with  sickness  at  home.  She 
and  her  companions  reached  New  Orleans  by  steamer 
on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1877.  The 
mild  climate  of  the  Crescent  City  had  a  beneficial 
effect,  and  after  a  stay  of  some  months  at  the  Convent 
of  Mercy  at  New  Orleans  she  left  for  Macon,  Ga.,  vis- 
iting en  route  several  branches  of  the  New  Orleans 
house. 

Her  Southern  trip  improved  her  health  considerably, 
and  great  hopes  were  entertained  for  her  ultimate  re- 
covery. She  resumed  her  labors  among  her  children 
once  more. 

Next  to  Mother  M.  Augustine's  love  of  God  was 
her  passionate,  intense  love  of  Ireland.  Years  of  ab- 
sence only  strengthened  this  devotion ;  the  sight  of 
the  least  memento,  a  pressed  flower  that  had  been 
smiled  upon  by  Irish  sky,  a  shamrock  that  had  drunk 
in  Ireland's  dews  for  its  emerald  hue,  often  brought 
the  salt  tears  of  regret  to  her  lovely  eyes.      In    1880 
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she  almost  died  of  pneumonia,  but  God  restored  her  to 
her  children;  but  in  1881  she  went  to  Balmville  aeon- 
firmed  invalid.  Possessing  an  amazing  vitality  and 
strength  of  will,  she  was  rarely  absent  from  Mass  even 
when  she  had  spent  the  previous  night  in  torture. 
Loving  children  as  she  did,  the  Balmville  boys  were 
her  delight.  When  she  could  no  longer  go  among 
them,  she  sent  many  a  loving  message  from  her  sick 
room  and  busied  herself  knitting  little  comforts  for 
her  friends.  Here  the  chapel  was  easy  of  access,  and 
many  a  fervent  hour  she  spent  there  alone  with  her 
adorable  Spouse.  She  used  to  say,  "This  heavenly 
Balmville!  "  Heavenly  it  was  to  her.  The  poor  were 
cared  for,  and  the  chapel  within  reach.  If  it  was  in 
some  measure  her  Calvary,  it  was  also  her  Thabor. 
May,  1883,  brought  her  silver  jubilee.  Several  Sis- 
ters came  to  spend  it  with  her,  and  those  who  could 
not  sent  little  souvenirs  and  marks  of  affection.  Her 
brother,  Rev.  John  MacKenna,  rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  who  died  January  6,  1892, 
after  a  life  of  rare  sanctity,  celebrated  the  first 
Mass,  at  which  all  communicated.  At  the  second 
Mass  the  boy  choir  sang  finely.  Vespers  and  Bene- 
diction sanctified  the  evening.  This  holy  celebration 
seemed  to  infuse  new  life  into  her  worn  frame,  but 
her  dropsical  tendency  increased  and  she  sank,  never 
to  rally.  June  i8th  she  was  anointed.  ''  This  time," 
said  she,  ''  it  is  not  for  recovery,  but  for  death."  Her 
brother  often   said  Mass  in   her   room,  and   she  com- 
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municated  daily.  Even  when  her  mouth  and  tongue 
were  so  sore  that  it  was  agony  to  swallow  she  was  able 
to  communicate  to  the  last  morning  of  her  holy  life. 

The  good  Mother  enjoyed  many  consolations,  for 
which  she  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  God,  yet  He 
spared  not  her  sensitive  heart  whatever  might  try  it 
to  the  utmost.  She  gave  some  little  memento  to 
each,  and  to  the  last  would  welcome  every  Sister  with 
a  smile.  August  ist  she  asked  about  the  Portiuncula 
indulgence  and  the  Queen  of  Angels,  and  seemed  to 
know  that  the  day  would  bring  her  home  to  God. 
She  asked  to  have  the  Passion  read,  and  her  favorite 
prayers,  the  Psalter,  the  Rosary,  the  Thirty  Days' 
Prayer,  she  uniting  aloud.  At  midnight  her  agony 
began.  Her  strong  aspiration:  ''Jesus  crucified, 
have  mercy  on  me!"  will  never  leave  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  it  in  that  awful  midnight  silence,  nor 
the  touching  way  she  kissed  the  five  wounds  on  her 
indulgenced  crucifix. 

When  gray  dawn  gave  place  to  a  flood  of  golden 
sunshine,  and  the  matin  song  of  the  birds  poured  in 
through  her  open  window,  the  angel  of  death  came 
for  her  chastened  soul.  At  5  A.M.  all  was  over. 
She  was  now  safe  with  her  beloved  Spouse. 

Mother  M.  Augustine  had  naturally  a  noble  char- 
acter, which  religion  perfected.  Fine  conversational 
powers  and  a  retentive  memory  made  her  a  delightful 
companion.  The  one  book  she  published,  ' '  Poems  and 
Plays,'*  shows  no  mean  literary  ability,  and  had  a  large 
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circulation.  Her  distinguishing  trait  was  charity. 
Many  grateful  prayers  ascended  to  heaven  for  her 
from  those  whom  she  protected  till  they  were  able  to 
protect  themselves.  Loving  memories  follow  her  to 
that  blissful  abode  where  we  trust  she  dwells  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father. 

''A  Last  Farewell  to  Ireland,"  written  by  Mother 
M.  Augustine  on  her  death-bed,  was  sent  by  her  di- 
rection to  the  Monaghan  Advocate,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared in  October,   1883. 

The  dying  religious  seems  to  grieve  that  her  last 
breath  is  to  be  drawn  ''  beneath  a  stranger  sky,"  and 
says  that  thirty-two  years  of  exile  have  not  shut  out 
from  her  heart  or  dreams  "green  Erin  of  the  streams." 
She  thanks  her  country  for  the  bright  baptismal 
waters,  her  strong  faith,  the  martyrs'  blood  in  her 
veins.  She  loves  Erin  for  her  story,  ''  so  wondrous 
and  so  true,"  for  her  faithfulness  to  holy  Church,  for 
her  chapels,  poor  and  quaint, 

"Where  the  people  kept  the  mem'ry 
Of  many  a  hero-saint." 

She  speaks  of  the  lone  Mass- gardens,  ''  hid  in  some 
rocky  dell,"  and  the  hunted  priest  whose  consecrated 
hands 

"  The  awful  chalice  raised." 
And  this  passionate  lover  of  her  country  goes  on: 

"  O  Ireland  !   I  am  dying. 

And  if,  from  cleansing  flame, 
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My  prayer  can  reach  to  heaven, 
'Twill  breathe  thy  long-loved  name. 

*'  I  will  ask  that  now  and  ever 
The  faith  may  reign  in  thee, 
And  that  the  love  of  Jesus 
May  set  my  people  free. 

"  I'll  pray  for  thee,  my  country, 
My  faithful  lovely  isle  ; 
I'll  asked  our  Blessed  Lady 
Upon  thee  still  to  smile. 

"  I'll  beg  of  the  dear  angels 
To  guard  thee  from  thy  foes. 

And  ask  them  to  bear  healing 
To  soothe  thy  many  woes." 

Mother  Augustine  asks  Our  Lord  to  pardon  the  cruel 
hearts  that  wring  the  life-blood  from  her  country: 

"  Does  my  own  heart  forgive  them  ? 

Ah,  yes  !  As  we  forgive, 
Dear  Lord,  Thou  wilt  forgive  us." 

And  she  concludes: 

"  Then  farewell,  dearest  Erin, 

Farewell  for  evermore. 
May  peace,  and  grace,  and  plenty 

Forever  bless  thy  shore." 

The  last  three  years  of  her  life  were  spent  at  the 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Balmville,  (Newburg, 
N.  Y.),  which  house  was  the  last  she  had  established 
during  her  office  as  Mother  Superior.  Through  the 
kindness  of  one  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  she  heard  often 
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from  and  of  Father  Hecker  all  this  time.  His  last  let- 
ter, dated  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  June  28,  1883,  was 
a  source  of  intense  satisfaction  to  the  suffering  Mother, 
but  her  profound  humility  would  not  let  her  see 
how  she  could  possibly  have  been  "  a  consolation  to 
him."      He  writes: 

"  My  Dear  Sister; 

"  I  fear  you  will  slip  away  unless  I  write  a  word  to  you  by 
return  mail.  Though  we  Catholics  have  a  telephone  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  world,  still,  while  we  are  here  let 
us  use  the  present  gift — Uncle  Sam's  mail.  You  have  al- 
ways been  a  consolation  to  me  by  your  fidelity  to  the  grace 
of  God.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  thank  God  for  the  grace 
of  perseverance  in  His  service.  You  do  not  miscount  on 
my  praying  for  you.  The  priests  and  students  who  are 
here  for  the  summer  remember  you  in  their  Masses  and 
prayers.  Next  Sunday  my  Mass  shall  be  offered  up  es- 
pecially for  you.  I  am  only  able  to  say  Mass  on  Sundays 
and  days  of  obligation,  but  you  have  my  constant  prayers. 
Your  good  sister  who  went  before  you  will  rejoice  at  your 
coming.  I  know  you  will  not  forget  me  and  all  that  con- 
cerns the  glory  of  God  wherever  you  can  be  of  aid.  I  thank 
you  in  advance.  As  forme,  ten  years  ago  I  died.  My  pre- 
sent life  is  only  a  special  prolongation.  Let  us  live,  what 
time  is  yet  given  us,  in  the  light  of  God's  presence.  Then 
it  is  all  the  same  whether  we  be  here  or  there.  God  bless 
you  and  keep  you  always  in  His  holy  presence. 

"  Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

*'L  T.  Hecker." 

There  was  only  the  slight  difference  of  six  days 
in  the  ages  of  Father  Hecker  and  Mother  Augustine. 
He  was  born  December  19,  18 19,  and  she  on   Christ- 
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mas  Eve  of  the  same  year,  but  his  life  on  earth  ex- 
ceeded hers  by  five  years,  she  having  been  called  to  her 
eternal  reward  on  the  2d  of  August,  1883,  the  great 
day  of  the  Portiuncula.  In  her  last  illness  Mother  Au- 
gustine's old  love  for  the  land  of  her  birth  and  for 
every  Irish  memory  increased  each  hour.  "  My  rul- 
ing passion,"  she  used  to  say  ;  and  when  in  the  prayers 
recited  aloud  constantly  at  her  bedside  the  aspiration, 
"Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,"  was  repeated,  she  would 
quickly  add,  ''  and  Patrick  and  Bridget,''  "assist  me 
in  my  last  agony  "  !  Being  questioned  by  dear  Mother 
Catherine  as  to  what  she  was  whispering,  she  replied : 
"Just  a  little  prayer  of  my  own,  darling."  When 
asked  to  pray  earnestly  in  heaven  for  the  community, 
she  answered,  "  Why,  of  course,  and  for  every  one  in  it ; 
but  Ireland,  Ireland!  ah!  won't   I  pray  for  Ireland." 

The  Three  Blessings. 

(Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.) 

"  May  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  her  loving  Child  bless  us." 

"  May  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  loving  Child 
Bless  us  and  protect  us  thus  from  home  exiled  ; 
May  our  sweetest  Lady  guard  us  and  defend, 
On  her  Son's  dear  mercy  solely  we  depend. 
Bless  us,  O  sweet  Mother  !  ^  Turn  thy  loving  eyes 
Toward  us,'  for  before  them  sin  and  soriow  flies. 
Bring  thy  loving  Jesus  nearer  to  our  hearts. 
Make  us  love  and  serve  Him  until  life  departs." 

"  May  the  Virgin  of  virgins  hereby  intercede  for  us  with 
the  Lord." 
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"  May  the  Virgin  Mother,  above  all  virgins  blest, 
Make  our  soul's  salvation  her  own  fond  behest ; 
With  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  may  she  intercede 
For  the  hearts  that  inly  for  her  sorrow  bleed. 
In  our  days  of  trial,  Virgin,  Mother,  pray; 
To  the  Heart  of  Jesus  mercifully  say  : 
*  These  are  my  poor  children,  pardon  them  for  me; 
They  have  sinned,  but  in  them  I  Thine  image  see.' " 

"  Through  the  Virgin  Mother  may  the  Lord  grant  unto 
us  salvation  and  peace." 

"  Through  the  Virgin  Mother  when  we  come  to  die 
May  salvation,  mercy,  and  sweet  peace  draw  nigh  ; 
May  our  loving  Saviour  for  His  Mother's  sake 
In  that  day  our  spirits  to  His  mercy  take — 
Take  us  to  His  bosom,  take  us  to  His  Heart, 
Led  by  His  dear  Mother,  saved  by  her  sweet  art. 
Loving  Heart  of  Jesus,  keep  us  in  Thy  peace. 
Keep  us  in  Thy  service  till  life's  pulses  cease. 

"M.  M.  A." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MOTHER    M.    JOSEPH    DEVEREUX. 

"  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  consider  and  incline  thine 
ear,  forget  also  thine  own  people  and  thy  father's  house, 
and  so  shall  the  king  desire  thy  beauty." 

THAT  this  invitation  was  lovingly  heeded  by  a 
truly  noble  soul,  the  following  sketch  will  amply 
testify. 

Mother  Joseph's  life  was  most  interesting  and  edify- 
ing. As  Miss  Mary  Devereux  she  applied  to  Rev. 
Mother  Agnes  for  admission  to  St.  Catherine's  in 
October,  1854,  and  was  welcomed  by  her  and  by  the 
community  as  a  most  promising  postulant,  having 
a  very  remarkable  vocation  to  the  Order  of  Mercy. 
Her  father,  Mr.  Nicholas  Devereux,  was  a  native  of 
Enniscorthy,  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Count  Reginald  D'Evreux  who  came 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror. 

Mr.  Devereux  landed  in  New  York  in  1806,  being 
a  mere  boy.      Having  arrived  on  Saturday,  he  attended 
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Mass  next  morning  at  old  St.  Peter's  (Barclay  Street), 
and  when  the  plate  was  passed  around  he  put  in  a 
guinea,  one  of  the  three  which  constituted  all  his 
worldly  wealth.  The  sexton,  thinking  it  a  mistake, 
called  his  attention  to  it,  but  he  said:  ''It  is  all  right, 
there  is  no  mistake,"  it  being  his  thank-offering  for  his 
safe  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  He  then  continued 
his  journey  to  Utica,  where  his  brother,  Mr.  John  C. 
Devereux,  was  a  prosperous  merchant. 

In  1817  Mr.  Devereux  married  Miss  Mary  Dolbear 
Butler,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Butler.  She  was 
an  Episcopalian,  but,  strange  to  say,  brought  up  a 
large  family  of  devoted  and  pious  Catholics,  sons  and 
daughters,  although  she  did  not  herself  enter  the  fold 
until  May,  1845.  She  died  in  1881,  aged  eighty-six. 
Mary,  the  subject  of  this  little  sketch,  was  born 
on  May  3,  1829,  and  was  alv/ays  remarkable  for  her 
earnest  piety,  love  of  the  poor,  and  her  many  deeds 
of  charity.  On  attaining  her  majority  she  wished 
to  become  a  religious,  having  a  great  attraction  for 
the  Carmelite  Order. 

Her  father  wishing  her  to  see  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  Europe  before  deciding  so  important  a  step, 
she,  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  their  chapjain, 
Rev.  Michael  Clay,  sailed  for  Europe  early  in  1854 
and  spent  seven  months  abroad. 

When  Miss  Mary  Devereux  was  presented  to  the 
late  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  he  was  told  of  her 
desire   to    become    a    Carmelite,    and    when    blessing 
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her  he  said,  '^  My  child,  remember  not  to  present 
yourself  at  the  gate  of  heaven  without  a  train  of 
souls  who  have  profited  by  your  example  and  teach- 
ing." 

These  words  decided  the  young  lady's  vocation  in 
favor  of  an  active  Order,  but  as  yet  she  had  no  distinct 
choice.  Providence  led  her  to  Ireland,  where  she  met 
Mother  Agnes  O'Connor  and  Mother  Austin  Horan 
in  Dublin,  and  became  deeply  enamored  of  the  Order 
of  Mercy,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained admission  to  St.  Catherine's  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1854,  which  had  been  so  important  an  era  in 
her  life.  She  entered  in  November,  and  though  very 
delicate,  was  always  at  her  duty,  and  was  remarkable 
from  the  very  first  for  her  great  spirit  of  prayer.  She 
received  the  holy  habit  on  May  3,  1855,  and  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph,  her  own  favorite  saint,  the  arch- 
bishop officiating  at  this  ceremony,  as  well  as  at  her 
holy  profession,  which  took  place  on  the  feast  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  1857.  This  day  was 
to  be  rendered  forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  community.  The  beautiful  gem  of  a  chapel  was 
completed  in  May,  and  on  the  above-mentioned  hon- 
ored feast  (June  19th)  it  was  solemnly  dedicated  under 
the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  architect,  Mr.  John  Edson,  a  convert  to  the 
true  faith,  entered  heart  and  soul  into  every  detail 
which  could  render  this  beautiful  shrine  more  beauti- 
ful, but  God  did  not  allow  him  to  witness  the  dedica- 
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tion  of  his  labor  of  love,  which  was  his  first,  and  had 
been  destined  to  be  his  last,  as  a  Catholic. 

The  chapel  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rev.  T.  S.  Preston ;  it  was  a  gem  of  Gothic  beauty, 
and  on  the  day  of  its  dedication  was  a  rare  sight  to 
behold.  The  ceiling  represented  in  fresco  the  pil- 
grimage of  a  child  of  Mary  and  her  safe  arrival  in 
heaven.  The  eight  double  windows,  also  Gothic  in 
shape,  were  of  richly  stained  glass  and  represented  one 
by  one  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Mother  in  the  following 
order:  1st  window,  The  Immaculate  Conception  and 
the  Nativity  B.  V.  M.  ;  2d,  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  and  the  Espousals;  3d,  The  Annunciation  and 
Visitation  to  St.  Elizabeth;  4th,  The  Birth  of  Our 
Lord  and  the  Purification;  5th,  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  6th,  Finding  of 
the  Child  Jesus  in  the  Temple  and  the  Miracle  at  Cana ; 
7th,  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Death  of 
Our  Lady ;  8th,  Her  Glorious  Assumption  and  Coro- 
nation. 

The  walls  of  this  beautiful  chapel  formed  Gothic 
niches  on  each  side,  painted  light  blue  and  buff  color. 
The  three  altars,  though  of  wood,  were  so  stained  as 
to  appear  like  dark-veined  marble.  Over  the  main 
altar  (which  was  a  privileged  one)  was  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  with  outstretched  arms, 
which  was  in  after  years  replaced  by  a  life-sized 
crucifix  carved  in  wood ;  the  side  altars  were  dedi- 
cated respectively  to  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Catherine  of 
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Siena,  and  had  exquisite  statues  of  each  saint.  These 
three  statues  were  imported  for  the  chapel.  The 
flooring  of  the  chapel  was  of  blue  and  buff  marble 
tiles,  diamond  shape;  and  besides  the  stalls  for  Mother 
Superior  and  Mother  Assistant,  there  was  a  double 
row  of  stalls  on  either  side.  Entering  the  chapel  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  you  would  imagine  yourself 
in  a  chapel  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  the  "  dim  religious 
light,"  beautified  by  gleams  from  the  many-colored 
windows,  and  the  holy  repose  of  the  beautiful  sanctu- 
ary, impressing  one  all  the  more  deeply  by  contrast 
with  the  noisy,  busy  city  just  outside!  and  on  this 
19th  of  June,  1857,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  solemnity. 

Immediately  after  the  dedication  Sister  Mary  Joseph 
Devereux  made  her  holy  vows,  and  received  the  black 
veil  from  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  who  offi- 
ciated at  both  ceremonies.  Solemn  High  Mass  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Starrs,  V.G.,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Father  McEvoy  as  deacon,  and  Rev.  John 
Barry,  subdeacon.  The  Right  Rev.  John  Loughlin, 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  Right  Rev.  John  Timon,  Bishop 
of  Buffalo,  and  an  old  friend  of  the  Devereux  family, 
and  about  twenty  priests,  were  present ;  also  Sister 
M.  Joseph's  parents  and  rehtives;  while  the  gallery, 
which  held  organ  and  choir,  was  filled  with  seculars. 

The  archbishop  took  for  his  text,  "  For  whom  He 
foreknew  He  also  predestinated  to  be  made  comform- 
ableto  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He  might  be  the  first 
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born  amongst  brethren.  And  whom  He  predestinated, 
them  He  also  called;  and  whom  He  called,  He  also 
justified,  and  whom  He  justified  them  He  also  glorified." 

The  venerable  prelate  spoke  of  the  advantages  of 
the  holy  vows,  and  then  particularly  addressed  the 
candidate,  saying:  "  Yoitr  vocation  is  no  doubt  a 
special  and  hereditary  blessing  for  the  faith  to  which 
your  forefathers  were  so  loyal  in  bygone  days.  Be- 
yond the  reach  of  your  memory  there  were  in  this 
country  many  difficulties  in  acquiring  and  practising 
our  holy  religion,  and  in  places  where  no  priests  were 
to  be  found  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  zealous 
laymen  used  to  collect  a  little  flock  around  the  altar 
and  strive  as  far  as  they  could  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  ministers  of  God.  It  was  then  that  zeal  shone  con- 
spicuous in  your  ancestors,  which  merited  the  copious 
benediction  which  has  descended  upon  you  this  day." 

As  soon  as  the  two  years  of  her  black  novitiate  had 
expired  Rev.  Mother  Agnes  appointed  her  to  the 
office  of  bursar,  June,  1859;  the  archbishop  was  so 
pleased  at  this  event  that  he  sent  five  hundred  dollars 
in  gold  to  the  young  bursar  as  an  earnest  of  her  future 
success,  which  was  fully  to  realize  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Now  more  than  ever  did  this  devoted 
client  of  St.  Joseph  evince  her  dependence  on  him 
whom  she  always  called  her  holy  father.  She  en- 
trusted to  him  all  the  financial  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  he  often  came  to  her  assistance  in  a 
most  miraculous  manner.     Many  a  time  when  wonder 
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was  expressed  at  his  most  marvellous  intervention  she 
has  been  heard  to  say,  ''St.  Joseph  is  a  gentleman, 
and  could  never  refuse  anything  to  a  lady!" 

The  following  little  incident  proves  how  amply  St. 
Joseph  rewarded  her  implicit  confidence.  Being  one 
day  in  a  great  dilemma  concerning  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  note  which  was  due  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  not  having  half  the  required  sum,  the  poor  bursar 
hastened  to  her  cell,  and,  having  lighted  her  profession 
candle  and  put  on  her  church  cloak,  she  knelt  down 
before  a  poor  little  plaster  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
conjured  him  aloud  in  the  most  solemn  manner  not  to 
forsake  her  in  this  urgent  need.  Mother  Augustine, 
who  shared  with  her  this  cell,  entering  unperceived  by 
the  earnest  suppliant,  was  deeply  touched,  and  ap- 
proaching Mother  Joseph  knelt  by  her  side  and  united 
in  her  fervent  petition.  That  evening  a  gentleman 
from  whom  she  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  donation 
called  to  see  Mother  Joseph  and  gave  her  the  exact 
amount  she  had  so  earnestly  prayed  for ! 

After  Rev.  Mother's  death  Mother  Joseph  was  re- 
elected to  the  bursarship  and  filled  that  office  for  many 
years,  laboring  indefatigably  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  community.  She  was  subsequently  chosen  as 
mistress  of  novices,  which  responsible  position  she 
held  for  six  years,  to  the  great  spiritual  advantage  of 
those  whom  she  trained  in  the  religious  life,  for  all  her 
years  of  arduous  labor  in  the  ''temporals"  had  only 
deepened  her  old  spirit  of  prayer  and  contemplation. 
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On  the  8th  of  December,  1864,  St.  Joseph's  Society 
was  founded  chiefly  through  her  efforts,  and  its  first 
meeting  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  chapel.  The 
objects  of  this  new  society  were,  first,  the  instruction 
of  married  women;  second,  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
especially  of  drunkards;  third,  to  obtain  the  grace  of 
an  humble  and  a  contrite  heart  for  all  its  members. 

Archbishop  McCloskey  sanctioned  St.  Joseph's 
Society,  as  did  also  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Starrs,  V.G., 
and  the  ecclesiastical  superior,  Rev.  William  H. 
Clowry ;  and  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mother 
Joseph.  The  society  soon  numbered  thousands  of 
souls,  and  most  remarkable  conversions  and  favors 
were  obtained  through  their  prayers.  There  were 
three  principal  feasts  observed  by  the  members,  the 
Espousals  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph,  the  19th  of 
March,  and  the  feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph, 
third  Sunday  after  Easter.  Each  festival  was  cele- 
brated with  all  the  pomp  that  Mother  Joseph's  rare 
ingenuity  could  devise,  and  instructions  were  given  b}- 
her  for  three  successive  evenings,  so  that  all  the  mem 
bers  might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
praising  their  holy  patron.  Sometimes  she  was  en- 
abled to  secure  the  services  of  some  good  priest  for 
these  occasions,  and  though  her  joy  was  boundless  at 
so  doing,  many  an  old  woman  would  whisper  to  her 
afterward,  "  Och,  sure  it's  yourself  I'd  rather  be 
listenin'  to  this  blessed  night!" 

Though  St.  Joseph's  Society  is  now  (1896)  like  all 
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the  Others  given  up  as  f-ar  as  regards  externs,  as  all 
these  sodalities  have  been  established  in  every  parish 
since  the  old  days,  when  they  existed  nowhere  except 
in  St.  Catherine's,  the  old  members  never  forget  their 
first  directress  and  the  pleasant  hours  spent  in  the 
dear  old  convent  in  Houston  Street. 

At  the  first  *'  retreat"  of  the  society  Mother  Joseph 
was  engaged  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  pre- 
paring persons  to  make  a  confession  of  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  years.  One  Wednesday  evening  she 
gave  a  thrilling  instruction  on  concealing  sins  in  confes- 
sion, and  the  next  morning  at  a  very  early  hour  a  poor 
woman  came  to  her  and  said  :  "  That  was  a  powerful 
instruction  you  gave  us  last  evening;  it  kept  a  poor 
woman  like  me  a-turnin'  and  a-twistin'  all  night,  and 
not  a  wink  of  sleep  did  I  get."  Mother  Joseph  said: 
*'  Why,  my  good  woman,  I  am  sorry  I  worried  you  so 
much.  What  did  I  do?"  "  Well,  you  see,  Sister,"  con- 
tinued the  woman,  "  it  is  now  eleven  years  since  I  cursed 
a  priest,  and  every  time  I  went  to  confession  since  it 
just  came  so  far  [putting  her  hand  to  her  throat],  and 
it  would  not  come  out!"  ''My  poor  child,"  said 
Mother  Joseph,  taking  the  woman's  hand,  ''what  a 
great  pity  you  did  not  let  it  out  to  the  holy  priest  of 
God  as  you  have  just  done  to  me!"  "Sister,"  said  the 
woman,  "  I  was  decently  brought  up,  and  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  be  so  impolite  to  his  reverence!'' 
Mother  Joseph  now  proposed  giving  this  poor  simple 
creature  a  note  to  the  chaplain  of  the  convent,  asking 
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him  to  hear  this  sad  confession,  and  reassured  the 
woman  by  saying:  '*  He  is  not  yet  two  years  ordained, 
so  when  you  come  out  with  *  eleven  years  ago '  he  will 
know  that  you  do  not  mean  him."  The  poor  woman 
stood  up  and  clapped  her  hands  with  joy,  saying:  *'  I 
knew  you'd  fix  it."  Mother  Joseph  then  brought  her 
up  to  the  chapel,  and,  leaving  her  to  say  some  prayers, 
went  off  to  write  her  note,  with  which  she  soon  re- 
turned, urging  the  poor  woman  not  to  make  any  delay. 
After  an  hour  or  so  she  came  back  radiant  to  Mother 
Joseph,  exclaiming:  ''  Though  the  praties  aren't  down 
for  the  ould  man's  dinner,  I  had  to  come  and  tell  you 
not  a  happier  woman  than  myself  walks  the  streets. 
Sister;  I  feel  like  a  queen  this  blessed  day.  That  was 
an  elegant  priest  you  sent  me  to  entirely — may  the 
blessing  of  God  and  my  blessing  be  with  yez  both." 
Another  time  a  woman  brought  her  husband  to 
Mother  Joseph,  saying:  "  Sister,  here  he  is  for  you 
now,  and  he  has  not  knelt  at  the  feet  of  a  priest  since 
we  were  married,  and  that  is  a  good  bit  on  thirty 
years.  I  told  him  he  had  only  to  come  to  you  and 
that  you  would  tell  him  all  he  had  to  say  to  the 
priest."  In  vain  Mother  Joseph  protested  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible,  the  woman  declaring:  "You 
could  do  it  if  you  liked,"  so  in  a  general  way  she  set 
about  preparing  the  man  for  confession,  and  explained 
at  some  length  the  qualities  of  contrition ;  she  was 
then  about  leaving  him  when  the  woman  caught  hold 
of  her  sleeve  and   said:    "  Sister,  all  you  just  told  my 
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old  man  was  very  fine,  but  you  haven't  yet  told  him 
his  sins  as  he  is  to  say  them  to  his  reverence !"  Mother 
Joseph  went  to  the  chapel  to  pray  for  light  in  this  di- 
lemma, when  she  thought  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers 
in  Third  Street,  and  wrote  a  note  asking  any  Father 
who  understood  the  English  language  to  have  the 
charity  to  hear  the  confession  of  a  very  ignorant, 
stupid  man,  who  had  been  many  years  away  from  the 
sacraments,  and  who  would  without  doubt  tax  his  pa- 
tience. She  gave  the  note  to  the  man,  and,  telling 
him  where  to  present  it,  assured  him  that  all  would  be 
right.  In  about  two  hours  the  couple  came  back. 
''Sister,"  said  the  man,  who  at  last  found  voice  to 
speak  for  himself,  ''  that  was  a  wonderful  bit  of  a  note 
you  gave  me ;  why,  one  wouldn't  think  a  big  book 
could  hold  all  the  father  said  to  me,  and  as  for  my 
sins,  he  had  them  all  as  if  he  had  studied  them  one 
after  the  other,  and  to  think  that  all  was  in  that  bit  of 
a  note!"  It  was  useless  trying  to  explain  the  truth; 
the  man  was  in  so  happy  a  frame  of  mind  that  nothing 
Mother  Joseph  could  say  would  dispel  his  illusion 
with  regard  to  the  "  bit  o'writin'." 

After  having  conducted  St.  John's  School  in  East 
Fifty-fourth  Street  for  some  time  Mother  Joseph  was 
transferred  to  St.  Joseph's  Home,  East  Eighty-first 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  and  was  the  beloved 
and  loving  superior  of  her  ''father's  house"  until 
September,  1883,  when  she  was  again  transferred 
to  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Balmville  (near  Newburg), 
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where  the  last  precious  years  of  her  life  were  to  be 
spent. 

It  must  be  here  remarked  that  St.  Joseph's  Home, 
East  Eighty-first  Street,  owes  its  existence  largely  to 
her  untiring  zeal  and  cheerful  co-operation  in  the 
efforts  of  Mother  Austin  Horan  and  Mother  Augus- 
tine MacKenna  to  procure  the  land  on  which  the 
building  stands,  and  then  to  provide  ways  and  means 
for  its  erection ;  in  all  of  which  trying  emergencies 
Mother  Joseph's  strong  dependence  on  her  "holy 
father  "  produced  the  most  amazing  results. 

Truly  emulating  the  humble  saint  of  Nazareth, 
Mother  Joseph  sought  only  the  lowliest  duties,  and  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  these  she  met  a  martyr's 
death  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  (her  holy  father's 
day),  July  6th.  In  descending  a  dark  stairway  she 
stepped  into  a  pail  of  boiling  water  which  had  been 
carelessly  left  on  one  of  the  steps  but  a  moment 
before,  and,  stumbling,  fell,  the  scalding  water  flowing 
over  her  and  injuring  her  fatally.  Yet  so  stunned  was 
she  that  she  did  not  realize  her  fearful  condition,  and, 
walking  upstairs  to  where  she  had  left  two  Sisters  at 
work,  she  said:  "I  met  with  a  little  accident,  chil- 
dren, and  shall  go  upstairs  and  change  my  clothing." 
The  Sisters  followed  her,  never  dreaming  of  what 
had  happened,  and  alas !  soon  discovered  that  the 
darling  Mother  was  terribly  scalded  ;  in  many  places 
the  skin  came  off  with  the  clothing,  and  the  untold 
agony  began  that  was  unendurable  to  those  who  wit- 
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nessed  it ;  from  the  suffering  victim  herself  no  mur- 
mur, no  slightest  word  of  complaint,  was  heard.  That 
very  evening  she  insisted  on  kneeling  at  her  bedside, 
and  with  her  arms  outstretched  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
she  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  :  ''  My  good  God  ! 
Thy  will  be  done!"  And,  as  every  moment  aug- 
mented her  torture,  she  would  say:  "  O  my  God,  I 
have  desired  to  love  Thee  ardently."  ''  May  Thy 
holy  will  be  done  !" 

On  Thursday  afternoon  she  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments with  the  most  touching  humility  and  faith, 
saying  as  preparation  for  the  viaticum  the  whole  of 
the  hymn,  "  O  sacrum  convivium,"  in  Latin,  and 
repeating  frequently  her  motto,  "  Ecce  ancilla  Domini, 
fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum ; "  and  when  the 
Father  told  her  she  was  dying,  that  the  doctors  had 
no  hope,  she  simply  smiled  and  said  quite  cheerfully, 
'*  Welcome  be  the  holy  will  of  God!"  and  again,  "  I 
am  so  happy;  I  am  so  happy!"  and  yet  during  all 
these  hours  her  agonies  were  those  of  a  martyr. 

On  Friday  morning,  after  she  had  received  our 
divine  Lord  for  the  last  time  and  made  her  thanks- 
giving, she  consented  to  see  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Lalor,  and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  F.  Devereux,  who, 
having  been  telegraphed  for,  arrived  from  Utica  early 
that  morning,  but  the  dying  Mother  would  not  see 
them  before  she  had  received  Holy  Communion. 
''Tell  them,"  was  her  message,  "that  I  must  not 
be  distracted!"     When  the  interests  of  her  soul  were 
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all  satisfied,  then  these  dear  friends  were  welcomed, 
and  had  the  blessed  privilege  of  being  with  her  until 
the  last  moment. 

Her  agony  began  at  3  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon, 
as  if  to  reward  her  life-long  devotion  to  the  passion 
of  Our  Lord  and  the  sorrows  of  His  holy  Mother  (her 
years  in  religion  numbered  just  thirty-three),  and  at 
6.30  that  evening,  while  trying  to  articulate  that 
sweet  invocation,  *'  My  Jesus,  mercy!  "  her  beautiful 
spirit  passed  away,  leaving  many  crushed  and  bleeding 
hearts  to  mourn  for  her  throughout  all  future  days. 

Saturday  morning  her  precious  remains  were  brought 
to  St.  Catherine's  Convent  on  Madison  Avenue,  and 
on  Monday  morning  her  requiem  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  Father  Anacletus,  O.S.F.  ;  Monsignor  Farley, 
Rev.  Fathers  Daubresse,  Duranquet,  Petit,  and  Mer- 
rick, S.J.  ;  Rev.  Father  Phelan  of  St.  Cecilia's,  Rev. 
Father  McGean  of  St.  Peter's,  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan 
of  St.  Bernard's,  and  Rev.  Father  Carr,  chaplain  of 
the  Balmville  Convent  of  Mercy,  with  some  other 
reverend  clergymen,  were  present. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  solemnity  of  the  last 
touching  ceremonies ;  the  chapel  was  heavily  draped 
in  black,  and  the  solemn  music  of  the  requiem  seemed 
doubly  fraught  with  sorrow  at  every  note. 

Being,  like  every  member  of  her  family,  a  devoted 
client  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  Father  Ana- 
cletus chanted  all  the  Franciscan  absolution  with  most 
heartfelt  unction,  after  which  the  long  procession  of 
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Sisters  followed  the  priests  and  pall-bearers  through 
the  corridors  and  down-stairs,  until  the  coffin  was 
placed  in  the  hearse  which  was  to  bear  the  honored 
remains  of  this  beloved  Mother  to  the  lonely  home  in 
Calvary.  Rev.  Father  Phelan,  Father  Carr,  one  of 
the  good  Franciscan  Fathers,  several  Sisters,  and 
many  of  dear  Mother  Joseph's  immediate  relatives 
accompanied  the  sad  cortege  to  the  cemetery. 


In    Memoriam.  —  Mother     Mary     Joseph     Devereux, 
July  8,  1887. 

Swiftly  the  longed-for  summons  came  to  thy  yearning  soul, 
Leading  thy  beautiful  spirit  straight  to  its  heavenly  goal; 
Bitterly  deep  the  chalice  in  thy  sad  Gethsemani, 
Yet  did  thy  dear  heart  drain  it  with  a  martyr's  ecstasy. 
Cruel  the  stroke — the  suffering — only  the  hands  that  bled 
On  Calvary's  awful  summit  held  thine  as  the  dark  hours 

fled; 
Only  His  heart  sustained  thee,  while  from  His  feet  divine 
Poured  forth  a  tide  of  blessings  o'er  those  wounded  feet  of 

thine. 
Well  was  thy  motto*  chosen  in  the  olden,  happy  days, 
While  the  sunlight  streamed  around  thee,  gladdening  all  thy 

busy  ways; 
Thirty-three  long  years  of  toiling  in  the  vineyard  of  the 

Lord 
Found  thee  till  the  end  repeating — "Yes!  according  to  Thy 

Word," 
Till  the  end  that  came  so  sadly.     "  My  good  God!  Thy  will 

be  done!  " 

*  "Jesus!  be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  Thy  word." 
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Was  the  prayer  thy  dear  lips  uttered,//^/;//  or  viunnur — 

there  was  none! 
Long  ago  thy  will  had  vanished  in  "  accordance"  with  His 

"  Word," 
And  no  other  aspiration  in  thy  trial  hour  was  heard. 
Oh,  that  worthier  pen  could  praise  thee  with  the  praise  that 

is  thy  due, 
Words  are  weak  to  paint  thy  virtues  in  their  grand,  heroic 

view. 
Now  thou  art  crowned  in  light  eternal  by  the  Lord  here 

served  so  well 
From  the  lowliest,  humblest  places,  who  shall  now  thy  ho?ior 

tell? 
Who  shall  tell  thy  *' exaltation!"  spouse  and  virgin!  martyr^ 

too, 
With  thy  hands  all  full  of  offerings,  pure  and  good,  and 

bright  and  true? 
How  our  Blessed  Mother  Mary  must  have  folded  in  em- 
brace 
Thy  dear  spirit — Mother  Joseph — all  replete  with  precious 

grace! 
How  thine  own  dear  "  holy  father"*  must  have  blessed  his 

faithful  child, 
Must  have  welcomed  from  earth's  desert,  where  the  paths 

were  long  and  wild. 
How  that  saint  of  love — St.  Francis — must  have  guided  in 

thy  flight 
From  thy  Balmville  "  Mount  Alvernia  "  to  the  realms  of 

fadeless  light. 
True   Franciscan — yet   thy  glory   to   thy   children's   hearts 

must  be 
That  no  holier  Sister  of  Mercy  shall  our  Order  ever  see. 
Pray  for  us,  and,  with  that  other  blessed  spirit  whom  we 

mourn, 

*  St.  Joseph. 
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Help  US  through  Hfe's  crucifixions,  weightier  grown  at  every 

turn. 
Mother  Joseph!   Mother  Augustine!   to  thy  loving  aid  we 

fly, 

Help  us  through  all  toils  and  sorrows,  a7id  be  with  us  when 
we  die. 


ii8  "blessed  are  the  merciful. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

"BLESSED   ARE   THE    MERCIFUL." 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed: 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

THIS  greatest  of  God's  attributes  is  reflected  in  the 
character  of  the  devoted  and  saintly  religious  of 
whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  whose  clear  eyes  of  faith 
penetrated  the  veil  of  our  poor  humanity,  and  saw 
Christ  visibly  in  each  of  His  suffering  members. 

Mother  M.  Monica  O'Doherty  was  the  daughter  of 
Michael  and  Margaret  Keogh  of  Crumlin  House, 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  widow  of  Charles  O'Doherty  of 
Derry.  She  entered  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Baggot 
Street,  February  23,  1843.  When  Sisters  were  needed 
for  the  New  York  foundation,  she  freely  offered  her- 
self, and  was  one  of  the  band  of  seven  heroic  religious 
who  left  their  native  land  on  the  13th  of  April,  1846,  to 
establish  the  Order  of  Mercy  in  this  great  metropolis. 

After  everything  had  been  put  in  order  in  their  new 
home  the  Sisters  began  their  works  of  mercy.  Mother 
Monica  was  given  charge  of  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  a 
work  very  dear  to  her  heart.    With  her  bright  smile  and 
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affectionate  manner  she  was  especially  fitted  to  console 
poor  sufferers,  and  assist  in  their  last  moments  the 
dying,  breathing  into  their  ears  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus. 

An  instruction  class  was  formed  and  also  given  to 
Mother  Monica,  who  considered  this  a  great  privilege, 
as  she  highly  prized  the  indulgences  attached  to  teach- 
ing Christian  doctrine.  She  also  assisted  with  the  Sun- 
day-school at  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  West  Washington 
Place. 

Mother  Monica,  who  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
library  formed  so  early,  found  her  time  pretty  well  oc- 
cupied by  young  girls,  who  skilfully  veiled  their  curi- 
osity under  a  suddenly  developed  taste  for  religious 
literature.  Some  of  these  visitors  found  themselves 
irresistibly  drawn  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God,  and 
afterwards  became  useful  and  valuable  members  of  the 
community. 

She  was  elected  first  bursar,  and  affairs  prospered 
under  her  wise  and  prudent  management.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  superior,  Mother  M.  Agnes,  Mother 
Monica,  and  Sister  M.  Catherine  Seton,  then  a  novice, 
went  to  Providence  to  assist  the  infant  community  by 
singing  at  the  first  reception.  When  the  term  of 
office  had  expired,  she  was  re-elected. 

In  after  years  she  took  charge  of  Greenbush  as  local 
superior.  On  her  return  the  community  chose  her  to 
fill  the  place  of  mistress  of  novices.  The  last  post  she 
held  was  local  superior  of  Balmville. 

Mother  Monica's  distinguishing  characteristics  were 
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a  great  love  of  poverty  and  exactitude  in  attending 
every  community  exercise,  while  observing  the  holy 
rule  to  the  smallest  possible  detail. 

She  once  assured  a  young  novice  to  whom  she  was 
giving  some  salutary  advice  that  in  all  her  religious 
life  she  had  never  been  late  for  any  duty  through  her 
own  fault,  though  she  had  spent  forty-five  years  in 
religion,  had  filled  with  honor  the  offices  of  bursar  and 
mistress  of  novices,  together  with  other  trying  and 
responsible  positions. 

She  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  delighted  in  reading 
stories  and  relating  them  at  recreation,  especially  to 
the  postulants  and  novices,  in  order  to  dispel  any 
homesickness  which  might  arise.  Her  varied  talents 
were  kept  well  hidden  under  the  veil  of  humility.  She 
was  highly  accomplished,  and  the  heirlooms  left  to  the 
community  in  her  beautiful  specimens  of  the  old  art  of 
illuminating  are  of  priceless  value.  She  kept  the  com- 
munity register,  a  book  in  which  are  inscribed  the  names, 
date  of  reception,  and  profession,  etc.,  of  each  Sister, 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  took  an  innocent  pride  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  illuminated  pages  no  two  were  alike. 

Early  in  January,  1889,  she  was  stricken  with  pneu- 
monia, the  premonitory  chill  seizing  her  in  the  chapel 
one  morning  during  Mass.  In  a  few  days  it  was 
thought  necessary  she  should  receive  the  last  sacra- 
ments, which  were  administered  by  the  faithful  and 
attentive  confessor,  Rev.  William  Moylan,  S.  J. 

The  scene  was  a  touching  one,  the  infirmary  being 
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filled  with  the  Sisters,  whose  lighted  candles  and 
church  cloaks  lend  such  impressiveness  to  this  oft- 
repeated  solemnity. 

The  saintly  religious  renewed  her  vows  aloud,  and 
asked  pardon  for  any  disedification  she  had  given. 
She  rallied  most  wonderfully  after  the  anointing,  and 
even  became  well  enough  to  sit  up  in  the  infirmary, 
though  she  was  never  able  to  go  down-stairs  again. 
She  was  in  her  eightieth  year,  and  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  incidents  of  her  illness  was  the  daily  visit  made 
her  by  Mother  Catherine  Seton,  who  was  then  in  her 
eighty-eighth  year.  Her  cell  being  on  the  next  floor 
below  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  make  quite  a 
journey  for  one  so  advanced  in  years. 

The  dear  invalid's  sufferings  continued  until  March 
26th,  when  Our  Lord  called  her  to  Himself,  and 
the  community  lost  one  of  its  most  exemplary 
members.  For  weeks  she  had  been  failing,  but 
always  faithfully  recited  her  office.  On  the  day  of 
her  death,  after  finishing  Compline,  while  repeating  the 
Nunc  Dimittis,  she  felt  her  Spouse  had  summoned 
her.  The  Sisters  were  not  able  to  get  her  as  far  as 
the  bed,  and  were  obliged  to  let  her  lie  down  on  the 
floor,  placing  a  pillow  under  her  head.  As  the  com- 
munity assembled  at  the  hastily  given  summons,  their 
dear  Mother  lay  dying  like  an  old  Franciscan  saint,  in 
a  gray  flannel  wrapper  that  had  been  made  for  her, 
and  the  love  of  holy  poverty  that  had  been  so  marked 
during  her  long  religious  life  was  characteristically  ex- 
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emplified  in  her  last  moments.  She  had  received  our 
blessed  Lord  in  Holy  Communion  every  day  for  many 
years,  and  was  not  denied  that  gracious  privilege  in  her 
last  illness.  She  passed  away  as  peacefully  as  a  little 
child.  Her  memory  is  held  sacred  by  numerous  spirit- 
ual daughters  who  have  imbibed  her  spirit,  and  treasu'-e 
her  holy  example  as  a  precious  legacy.  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  "her  children  will  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed." 

The  funeral  took  place  on  March  29th,  the  requiem 
Mass  being  celebrated  by  Monsignor  Farley,  the 
ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  community,  many  priests 
of  the  diocese  being  present. 

Another  Mother  whose  beautiful  death  was  a  fit 
ending  to  a  well-spent  life  was  Mother  M.  Elizabeth 
Callanan,  who  was  born  in  Loughrea,  County  Galway, 
Ireland,  her  maiden  name  being  Fahy ;  she  married 
when  quite  young,  and  was  early  left  a  widow. 

Having  very  generously  given  her  own  means  and 
residence  for  the  establishment  of  a  Convent  of  Mercy 
in  Loughrea,  she  entered  there  as  a  postulant  on  the 
lOth  of  February,  185  i,  and  received  the  holy  habit 
November  24th  of  the  same  year. 

In  1852  she  volunteered  for  the  American  mission. 
Rev.  Mother  Agnes  O'Connor  and  Mother  Austin 
Horan  being  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  Sister  M.  Eliza- 
beth was  accepted  for  the  New  York  community,  to 
which  she  came  a  white  novice  August  28th,   1852. 

She  was  professed  February  28th,  1854,  and  threw 
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herself  with  intense  zeal  into  the  work  of  visiting 
the  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.,  and  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  giving  instruction  to  adults  who  came  to  be 
prepared  for  the  sacraments.  During  the  years  which 
intervened  between  1858  and  1864,  this  fervent  relig- 
ious was  sent  to  assist  in  the  Convents  of  Mercy  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Worcester, 
Mass.,  respectively.  She  returned  to  St.  Catherine's 
Convent,  New  York,  in  i860,  and  when  the  Sisters 
were  ^ Agoing  to  the  war"  offered  her  services  for  this 
pressing  need,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  Sisters  who 
left  St.  Catherine's  on  July  i6th,  1862,  for  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina.  She  was  to  have  been  the  local 
superior  of  the  little  band,  but  no  sooner  had  she 
reached  the  South  than  she  was  attacked  with  brain- 
fever,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  About  six  weeks 
after  the  departure  of  the  Sisters  she  returned  to  New 
York,  having  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel. 

When  the  Worcester  foundation  was  made  in  Octo- 
ber, 1864,  Mother  Elizabeth  went  there  with  Rev. 
Mother  Jerome  Shubrick. 

.  Returning  finally  to  New  York  in  1871,  she  subse- 
quently filled  the  offices  of  mistress  of  novices  for  one 
term,  and  of  Mother  Superior  for  six  years. 

The  career  of  this  noble  woman  in  religion  was  a 
remarkable  one.  Being  highly  educated  and  of  a  fine 
presence,  with  an  ardent,  generous  nature,  she  had 
hosts  of  friends  and  was  very  much  attached  to  her 
family.      The   sacrifice   she   made   in   giving  them   up 
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and  leaving  her  native  land  forever  was  nothing  short 
of  heroic. 

She  had  an  intense  love  for  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
zealously  used  every  means  in  her  power  to  propagate 
devotion  to  it. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  New  York  community, 
before  sodalities  had  been  organized  in  the  different 
parishes,  she  became  directress  of  a  very  large  Sodality 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  whose  meetings  were  held  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Catherine's  Chapel.  Her  natural 
eloquence,  particularly  on  a  subject  so  dear  to  her 
heart,  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  members 
of  the  sodality,  and  the  large  room  was  liter9.11y 
packed  every  Friday  evening  when  she  addressed  her 
fervent  audience. 

After  being  appointed  mistress  of  novices  her  zeal 
prompted  her  to  place  the  spiritual  children  con- 
fided to  her  care  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  She  therefore  procured  a  beautiful 
life-size  statue,  and  with  a  solemn  ceremony  the  no- 
vitiate was  consecrated  by  a  Dominican  Father  to  that 
divine  heart. 

The  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  her  great  day. 
As  she  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  the  shrine  in  the  no- 
vitiate was  then  literally  transformed  into  a  bower  of 
roses.  She  was  never  weary  of  speaking  of  this  devo- 
tion to  the  Sisters  under  her  care,  and  was  ingenious  in 
proposing  many  little  practices  to  stimulate  their  piety. 

Being  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  she  enlivened  the 
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community  recreations  with  comical  stories  of  her 
varied  experiences,  told  in  the  drollest  manner. 

She  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  young  girls  and 
women  in  the  House  of  Mercy,  always  took  their  part, 
and  listened  with  the  ready  sympathy  of  her  warm 
Irish  heart  to  their  tales  of  sorrow. 

Though  a  great  sufferer  for  many  years,  her  bright 
disposition  kept  those  around  unaware  of  the  pain  she 
endured.  After  having  been  relieved  from  the  respon- 
sibilities of  office  she  remained  some  years  in  Balm- 
ville,  where  the  invigorating  air  benefited  her  health. 
As  she  had  a  great  love  of  vocal  prayer  and  an  ardent 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  she  found  untold 
comfort  in  spending  hours  in  the  little  chapel  praying 
for  her  community  and  the  wants  of  the  Church,  par- 
ticularly for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

Some  years  before  her  death  she  became  a  victim 
to  chronic  malaria,  and  her  wonderful  buoyancy  and 
cheerfulness  began  to  desert  her.  She  could  find  no 
comfort  in  prayer,  and  as  she  herself  expressed  it : 
"Our  dear  Lord  seems  to  have  deserted  me."  She 
felt  this  heavy  spiritual  trial  intensely.  It  was  painful 
to  those  who  loved  her  to  notice  the  change  in  one 
who  was,  as  it  were,  a  host  in  herself,  and  who  had  so 
often  comforted  and  cheered  others  in  sorrow. 

All  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  1890 
Mother  Elizabeth's  health  was  failing  steadily.  She 
was  now  in  her  seventy-fifth  year,  and  when  at  last 
she  went  to  the  infirmary  it  was  evident  the  end  was 
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not  far  off.  She  seemed  to  long  for  death — not  as  a 
release  from  suffering,  but  with  an  intense  desire  to  go 
to  her  God. 

The  morning  before  her  death  she  said  to  two  of  the 
Sisters  who  had  formerly  been  her  novices:  *' Every 
morning  when  I  made  my  offering  in  the  chapel  I  have 
begged  our  blessed  Mother,  by  the  love  with  which  she 
bore  her  divine  Son  in  her  arms,  to  obtain  for  me  the 
great  grace  of  final  perseverance,  and  she  has  done 
so."  All  her  despondency  passed  away,  and  she  lay 
with  tranquil  expectancy,  waiting  to  be  called  home. 

Rev.  Father  Larkin,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  since  deceased,  who  had  been  a  life-long 
friend,  called  in  the  afternoon  and  gave  her  great  spir- 
itual consolation.  He  also  imparted  to  her  the  plenary 
indulgence  for  the  hour  of  death,  and  they  parted 
with  mutual  promises  of  prayers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  First  Friday,  a  day  always 
dear  to  this  ardent  disciple  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Father 
Russo,  S.J.,  who  had  just  given  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  again  gave  her  the  plenary  in- 
dulgence. 

A  short  time  after  this  her  countenance  seemed 
illumined  with  a  great  joy,  and  with  the  holy  name 
of  Jesus  on  her  lips  her  soul  winged  its  flight  to  Him 
Whom  she  had  so  long  and  ardently  desired  to  be- 
hold. 

The  convent  chapel  being  under  repair.  Mother 
Elizabeth's  requiem  was  celebrated    in  the  chapel  of 
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St.  Joseph's  Home  by  Monsignor  Farley,  V.G.,  De- 
cember 9th.  Many  priests  attended  the  last  solemn 
rites,  Schmidt's  Mass  being  sung  by  the  Sisters,  and 
as  the  beloved  remains  were  borne  out  of  the  chapel  a 
hymn  to  the  Sacred  Heart  was  beautifully  rendered 
by  the  sweet  young  voices  of  hundreds  of  St.  Joseph's 
children,  a  tribute  singularly  appropriate  to  the  all-ab- 
sorbing devotion  which  characterized  her  religious  life. 

Among  the  band  of  earnest  laborers  who  came  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  foundation  Sisters  before  their 
first  decade  of  years  had  elapsed  was  Mother  M. 
Alphonsus  Smythe,  so  long  and  genially  remembered 
as  superioress  of  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Home,  65 
East  Eighty-first  Street.  She  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  having  lost  her  parents  at  an  early 
age,  was  carefully  educated  by  an  aunt  and  uncle,  who 
spared  no  expense  to  have  her  become  an  ornament 
to  society.  She  was  sent  to  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  later  to  St, 
Joseph's,  Emmitsburg. 

Her  naturally  bright,  gay  disposition  endeared  the 
young  girl  to  her  companions,  while  tjie  love  she 
showed  for  study  gained  the  esteem  of  the  Sisters, 
who  soon  discovered  in  their  pupil  the  elements  of  a 
great  and  noble  character.  In  return  she  ever  enter- 
tained the  deepest  affection  for  her  teachers,  and  to 
her  dying  day  always  spoke  of  them  with  most  pro- 
found respect. 

Being  fitted   to   grace  any  circle  by  her  many  and 
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varied  accomplishments,  and  though  very  much  ad- 
mired, she  chose  the  *'  better  part,"  entering  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  St.  Catherine's  Convent  of  Mercy 
in  Houston  Street.  As  a  novice  she  was  distinguished 
by  prudence  and  a  maturity  of  judgment  beyond  her 
years.  A  short  time  after  her  profession  she  was 
made  bursar,  an  office  which  she  held  several  times, 
though  not  consecutively. 

When  St.  Joseph's  Home  in  East  Eighty-first 
Street  was  opened,  she  was  appointed  superior,  strug- 
gling successfully  against  many  difficulties  incident  to 
the  opening  of  a  new  house.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
she  held  the  office  of  Mother  Assistant.  Later  she  took 
charge  of  the  convent  in  Balmville  as  local  superior. 

Being  naturally  a  good  financier,  her  advice  and 
assistance  were  considered  invaluable  by  the  com- 
munity. She  never  lost  her  cheerful,  sunny  temper, 
and  was  always  ready  with  a  smile  or  a  bright  word, 
even  when  pain  racked  her  poor  suffering  body.  Her 
talent  as  a  raconteuse  made  her  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, as  she  had  a  most  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
The  predominant  virtue  in  her  character,  however,  was 
charity,  and  she  never  used  her  ready  wit  as  a  weapon 
with  which  to  wound  others. 

The  strict  integrity  of  her  character  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  with  whom  she  dealt.  Though  not  at  all 
emotional,  she  was  a  most  tender  friend  in  illness,  as 
many  have  experienced. 

It  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  her  rich,  melodious  voice; 
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so  full  of  devotional  feeling,  every  word  pronounced 
with  such  perfect  enunciation,  which  led  St.  Cathe- 
rine's choir  nearly  up  to  her  last  illness. 

Though  suffering  at  times  very  acutely  from  a  chronic 
complaint,  she  still  held  the  office  of  bursar,  and  did 
all  the  writing  until  a  week  before  her  demise. 

As  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  Balmville  for  a  short 
visit,  having  regained,  as  she  thought,  some  of  her 
former  strength,  she  was  attacked  with  erysipelas, 
which  after  a  few  days  proved  fatal. 

Though  not  of  a  demonstrative  character,  her  last 
hours  Avere  most  consoling  and  edifying.  Rev.  F. 
Bogel,  O.P.,  heard  her  last  confession,  and  adminis- 
tered the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction.  She  then 
desired  the  senior  Sisters  to  surround  her  bed,  when 
she  made  the  most  affecting  acts  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  begging  the  forgiveness  of  all  whom  she  had 
offended  or  disedified.  As  she  was  about  to  receive 
the  holy  viaticum  she  made  a  most  touching  act  of 
faith  in  the  adorable  sacrament. 

Soon  after  she  became  unconscious,  and  a  short  time 
p2st  midnight  yielded  up  her  pure  soul  into  the  hands 
of  her  divine  Spouse,  Whom  she  had  loved  so  well, 
and  served  so  long  and  faithfully. 

She  was  in  her  fifty-fourth  year,  and  almost  thirty 
had  been  spent  in  religion. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Clowry,  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the 
community,  celebrated  the  requiem  Mass,  a  choir  of 
Sisters  renderingr  the  sweet  but  mournful  music.      As 
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its  last  strains  died  away  and  the  religious  gazed  sadly 
at  her  vacant  place  the  thought  came  to  each  and  all 
that  one  more  beautiful  voice  was  added  to  those 
''  who  follow  the  Lamb  wheresoever  He  goeth,"  and 
was  even  then  joining  in  the  eternal  alleluias  before 
the  great  white  throne.^ 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1873,  a  death  occurred  which 
grieved  the  Sisters  very  much.  On  the  early  morning 
of  this  day  Sr.  M.  Angela  Maher  expired  without  a 
struggle,  although  her  agony  had  been  a  prolonged 
one.  She  was  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age,  and 
just  sank  under  the  weight  of  years  and  debility. 

Sr.  M.  Angela  came  with  the  foundation  from  the 
mother  house  in  Baggot  Street,  and  was  all  her  life 
a  most  self-sacrificing  Sister.  She  was  a  native  of 
Castletown,  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  entered  the 
convent  under  our  venerated  foundress,  with  whom 
she  lived  many  years,  and  who  esteemed  her  sweet  and 
gentle  spirit  very  highly. 

She  had  volunteered  to  come  on  the  New  York 
foundation,  saying  she  would  be  able  to  nurse  the 
Sisters  if  they  got  sick  in  the  strange  climate,  not 
deeming  herself  capable  of  more  extended  usefulness. 
Shortly  before  her  death,  after  twenty-seven  years  of 
unselfish  toiling  in  the  "  strange  climate,"  she  called 
the  Mother  Superior  and  said  that  her  only  scruple 
was  lest  there  had  been  any  of  her  own  will  in  that 

*  Those  who  were  present  at  the  requiem  of  dear  Mother  Alphon- 
sus  did  not  conceive  that  the  celebrant  would  soon  pass  away  himself. 
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generous  act  of  volunteering  so  long  ago,  saying,  '*  I 
loved  them  all  so  much,  dear,  I  could  not  bear  to  let 
them  go  to  such  a  wild  country  as  I  thought  America 
to  be  without  some  one  to  look  after  them  !  " 

On  January  25th,  1887,  was  celebrated  the  golden  ju- 
bilee of  Sister  M.  Teresa  Breen,  who  had  been  professed 
in  Baggot  Street  by  the  venerated  foundress,  Mother 
Catherine  McAuley.  She  was  a  native  of  Levagh, 
County  Tipperary.  She  went  to  London  with  Mother 
Agnes  O'Connor  in  1844,  and  came  with  her  to  this 
country  in  1846.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Christmas 
Eve,  1886,  she  missed  her  footing  coming  down-stairs 
to  the  chapel,  and  fell  so  heavily  that  she  fractured  her 
hip  so  badly  that  setting  was  impossible.  Always  of 
a  very  gentle,  retiring  disposition,  she  was  quietly  pre- 
paring for  the  great  day  of  her  jubilee  when  this  acci- 
dent laid  her  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  However,  every- 
thing was  done  as  she  wished ;  a  bright  Gloria  and  the 
Quid  Retribuam  Domino  being  sung  at  Mass  by 
her  own  request.  She  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
visits  of  the  Sisters  on  the  auspicious  day,  and  took 
genuine  delight  in  the  little  gifts  made  her  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  She  sank  visibly  afterwards  and 
suffered  much  till  the  evening  of  June  7th,  when  God 
called  her  to  Himself  after  a  long  life  in  His  service. 

Sr.  M.  Camillus  Byrne,  one  of  the  noble  band  of 
seven,  cousin  and  godchild  of  the  venerated  foundress, 
joined  Mother  Warde  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1854, 
and   in    1856  was  sent  by  that  superior  to  assist  the 
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newly-founded  house  in  Baltimore;  here  she  labored 
in  the  service  of  the  poor  for  a  period  of  twenty-nine 
years.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  edifying  religious 
may  be  found  in  ''  The  Leaves  from  Annals,"  by 
Mother  Austin  Carroll,  published  in  New  York,  1895, 

The  first  profession  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy  in  New 
York  was  that  of  Mother  M.  Vincent  Haire,  who  came 
as  a  novice  on  the  foundation  from  Baggot  Street, 
and  afterwards  became  the  beloved  superior  of  the 
Brooklyn  community. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1847  she  made  her  vows  at 
the  pontifical  Mass  celebrated  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral (Mulberry  and  Mott  streets)  and  received  the 
black  veil  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  As  this  was 
the  first  ceremony  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  New 
York,  the  old  cathedral  was  crowded  with  people  of 
every  denomination,  eager  to  witness  a  solemnity  so 
new  to  them.  At  9  A.M.  the  Sisters  (who  had  assem- 
bled earlier  at  the  bishop's  residence  from  the  convent 
in  West  Washington  Place,  and  now  numbering  ten, 
including  two  postulants)  entered  the  sanctuary  in 
procession,  the  clergy  advancing  from  an  opposite  door, 
followed  by  deacon,  subdeacon,  and  bishop. 

After  the  chanting  of  the  Gospel  appointed  for  the 
occasion  the  bishop  ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached 
in  his  own  forcible  manner  a  beautiful  sermon  from 
the  following  text  (St.  Matthew  xix.  29):  "  And 
every  one  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  father,   or  mother,    or  wife,    or   children,    or  land 
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for  My  name's  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold, 
and  shall  possess  life  everlasting."  The  spectators 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  bishop's  words  and 
the  beauty  of  the  ceremony  itself,  while  all  w^ere 
charmed  with  the  beautiful  music  rendered  by  the 
cathedral  choir.  At  recreation  that  evening  the  Sister 
appointed  to  sing  the  Eriictavit  received  not  a  little 
share  of  pleasant  bantering;  appalled  by  the  crowded 
church  and  her  very  unusual  position,  she  grew  nervous 
and  was  on  the  point  of  failing  utterly  when  the 
priests  (also  seated  in  the  sanctuary)  came  to  the  res- 
cue, and  chanted  the  inspiring  psalm  in  a  most  melo- 
dious manner. 

After  many  years  of  devoted,  loving  service,  very 
much  endeared  to  her  community  by  her  gentleness 
and  charity,  w^hich  won  all  hearts,  this  holy  Mother 
died  suddenly  March  29,  1884. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

HOSPITALS. 

"  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  Me.'' 

ATTENDANCE  on  those  upon  whom  Our  Lord 
has  set  His  seal  of  suffering  has  always  been 
the  most  dear  and  cherished  duty  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 

The  imperative  and  pressing  need  of  caring  for 
the  neglected  waifs  of  this  great  city  at  a  time  when 
soul  and  body  were  in  danger  has  prevented  the 
Sisters  as  yet  from  carrying  out  the  ardent  desire  of 
their  hearts,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
of  their  own  where  all  forms  of  disease  might  find 
alleviation  and  cure  under  their  gentle  and  skilful 
treatment. 

While  visiting  the  sick  in  their  homes  the  Sisters 
find  that  insufficient  nourishment  and  want  of  care 
often  carry  off  the  bread-winner  or  the  poor  mother, 
who  seemed  indispensable  to  the  helpless  little  flock 
left  behind. 

The  ministrations  of  the  good  religious  would  be 
much  more  fruitful  if  the  poor  sufferers  could  be 
given  a  few  weeks'  rest  and  medical  care.  May  God 
grant  that  in  the  near  future  a  grand   Mercy  Hospital 
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will  be  added  to  the  noble  institutions  which  already 
grace  this  our  "  City  of  Charities." 

Among  the  hospitals  visited  by  the  Sisters  twice 
a  week  are  Bellevue  and  Harlem  (the  former  accom- 
modating 800  patients) ;  also  the  various  hospitals  on 
Blackwell's  Island — the  City  and  Metropolitan,  and 
those  hospitals  connected  with  the  Almshouse.  When 
one  realizes  that  there  are  10,000  souls  to  be  min- 
istered to  on  this  island  alone,  it  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  labors  of  the  good  Sisters  in  this  field. 

Well  may  they  say  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
''  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  send 
laborers  into  the  harvest." 

On  leaving  the  convent  each  Sister  is  provided  with 
a  bag  well  stocked  with  fruit,  crackers,  jelly,  tea  and 
sugar,  cough-drops  for  consumptive  patients,  and  if 
they  are  going  to  the  almshouse  wards  with  tobacco 
and  pipes  for  the  old  men,  for  which  latter  luxury 
many  a  heartfelt  ''God  bless  you,  Sister!"  is  evoked. 
They  also  have  a  goodly  supply  of  Catholic  papers  and 
magazines  and  books  of  religious  instruction.  They 
visit  each  bed  without  distinction  of  creed  or  country 
and  first  provide  the  sick  person  with  whatever  little 
delicacy  they  may  have. 

Many  instances  occur  of  wonderful  conversions. 
The  harvest  here  is  indeed  white,  and  the  laborers  are 
rewarded  with  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  flowing 
over. 

A  short  time  ago  the  attention  of  one  of  the  Sisters 
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was  called  to  a  man  whom  no  one  was  biave  enough 
to  approach.  He  was  a  literary  man,  a  gentleman 
of  means  who  had  chosen  to  go  to  a  public  hospital 
to  carry  out  his  democratic  ideas.  After  several  in- 
effectual attempts  to  even  get  a  few  civil  words  from 
him  one  of  the  priests  who  attends  the  hospital 
begged  Sister  to  try  to  thaw  him  out.  As  she  was 
about  to  enter  the  ward  one  of  the  nurses  said  he  felt 
certain  she  might  be  insulted,  and  three  of  them 
remained  near  the  door  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
After  a  few  kind  inquiries  about  his  health,  which  he 
answered  at  first  very  ungraciously,  he  ordered  a  chair 
to  be  brought  for  Sister.  Her  sympathy  seemed  to 
touch  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  relating  the 
story  of  his  troubles.  As  she  rose  to  go  he  begged 
her  to  return  the  next  day,  which  she  willingly  con- 
sented to  do.  On  her  next  visit  she  ventured  to  speak 
of  spiritual  matters,  although  she  was  nofquite  certain 
of  his  being  a  Catholic.  He  told  her  he  was  born  in 
Ireland,  his  mother  being  a  Catholic  and  his  father  a 
Protestant.  He  was  but  a  few  weeks  old  when  his 
mother  died. 

Although  educated  at  one  of  the  Jesuit  colleges,  he 
had  never  practised  any  religion,  though  always  feel- 
ing the  Catholic  faith  was  the  true  one. 

She  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  receive  con- 
ditional Baptism  and  make  his  first  confession;  he 
promised  faithfully  to  attend  to  his  religious  duties  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.      This  conversion  was  all  the 
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more  wonderful  as  he  was  seventy- one  years  of  age. 
He  was  exceedingly  grateful  to  Sister,  thanking  her 
for  her  kindness  and  asking  what  he  could  do  for  her 
in  return.  She  answered  that  she  felt  amply  repaid 
in  being  the  instrument  of  his  salvation. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  were  very  much  astonished 
at  the  wonderful  influence  Sister  had  over  him.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks  he  left  the  hospital  quite 
recovered  and  strong  enough  to  resume  his  literary 
labors. 

A  still  more  striking  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  far 
gone  in  consumption,  who  had,  on  her  entrance  into 
Bellevue,  registered  herself  as  an  Episcopalian. 

As  Sister  was  approaching  her  bedside  one  of  the 
nurses  quietly  drew  her  aside,  and  informed  her  that 
the  woman  was  a  Catholic,  although  she  had  turned 
her  back  on  the  priest  as  he  passed  by,  saying  she  did 
not  belong  to  his  Church. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact  Sister  spoke  to  the  poor 
sufferer,  first  about  her  health.  She  seemed  touched 
at  the  sympathy  shown  her,  and  readily  answered  the 
questions  asked.  Sister  then  inquired  if  she  really 
had  denied  her  faith.  She  said  she  had,  as  she  had 
been  leading  a  dissipated  life  and  was  now  on  the  verge 
of  despair.  "  Would  you  be  willing  to  appear  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God  as  you  are  now?"  asked 
Sister.  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  for  I  know  I  am  in 
mortal  sin."  "  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  make 
your  peace  with  God,"  Sister  said;   "  He  will  receive 
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you  with  open  arms,  like  the  prodigal  child."  At  this 
she  burst  into  tears,  crying  out,  "  Sister,  I  will  go  to 
confession  for  you,  and  begin  a  new  life,  although  I 
have  been  thirty-five  years  away  from  my  spiritual 
duties."  That  afternoon  she  received  the  sacraments, 
and  died  the  following  day,  rejoicing  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  meet  her  God,  and  most  grateful  to  the  Sisters 
for  their  kindness  to  her. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate  the  wonderful 
conversions  which  daily  occur.  One  of  the  patients 
who  was  baptized  recently  told  the  Sisters  he  was 
drawn  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  observing  the  noble, 
self-sacrificing  lives  they  led.  After  having  been 
received  into  the  Church  he  informed  his  employer 
of  the  fact,  and  said  he  was  willing  to  give  up  the 
position  if  his  change  of  faith  was  disapproved  of. 
This  proposition  was  not  accepted,  however,  as  his 
services  were  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  inci- 
dents which  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Sisters 
while  on  the  visitation  of  the  sick: 

John  B.  while  employed  in  a  gas-house  contracted 
a  disease  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery. 
Although  belonging  to  a  strict  Protestant  family,  he 
had  married  a  Catholic  wife,  who  was  no  credit  to  her 
faith.  She  was  of  very  intemperate  habjts,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  did  not  attend  to  her  religious  duties. 
The  patience  of  the  husband  with  his  unfortunate  wife 
seemed  boundless,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  her. 
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After  struggling  against  his  disease  for  some  time 
he  was  obHgcd  to  give  up  his  situation. 

He  had  never  received  any  rcHgious  instruction,  and 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  even  the  elementary  principles 
of  faith.  While  on  his  sick-bed,  although  wholly 
neglected  by  his  wife  and  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  the  neighbors,  a  prompting  of  the  Holy  Spirit  urged 
him  to  send  for  a  priest.  As  he  had  never  been  bap- 
tized, Father  W.  asked  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  in- 
struct him. 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  listened  to  the  expla- 
nations given  by  the  Sisters  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
holy  faith  was  really  touching.  His  simplicity  and 
faith  were  as  those  of  a  little  child.  His  soul  was  cer- 
tainly the  good  ground  mentioned  in  the  Gospel 
which  bore  fruit  a  hundredfold. 

His  limbs  from  the  disease  were  in  a  frightful  con- 
dition, being  terribly  cracked  and  swollen,  needing  to 
be  dressed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Although  he 
suffered  intensely  from  the  neglect  of  his  wife,  he 
never  mentioned  her  failing  to  the  Sisters.  His  dis- 
positions were  so  good  that  Father  W.  concluded  to 
baptize  him,  after  examining  him  in  the  Catechism. 
He  insisted  on  sending  for  the  Sisters  to  tell  them  he 
had  received  Baptism,  and  was  going  to  make  his 
First  Communion  if  they  would  prepare  him.  It  was 
indeed  a  labor  of  love  to  speak  of  our  dear  Lord's  love 
in  giving  Himself  to  us  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to 
such  a  fervent  soul.      His  gratitude  to  the  Sisters  was 
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boundless.  He  called  them  his  angels  and  said  under 
God  he  owed  to  them  his  salvation.  He  wished  every 
one  to  share  in  his  happiness,  and  was  never  tired  of 
speaking  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  such  a  miserable 
sinner  as  he  was. 

He  had  great  devotion  to  our  blessed  Lady,  and 
when  agonized  with  pain  the  mere  recital  of  her 
litany  by  the  Sisters  seemed  to  allay  his  sufferings. 

One  of  the  religious  had  lent  him  her  crucifix;  this 
he  treasured  sacredly,  wore  it  about  his  neck,  and 
kissed  repeatedly  the  five  wounds  with  the  greatest 
devotion. 

A  day  or  two  before  he  died  he  insisted  on  making 
Sister  a  little  offering  to  get  herself  another,  as  he  said 
he  wished  hers  buried  with  him. 

He  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  Sisters  present 
when  dying,  as  he  said  their  prayers  would  help  him 
to  go  to  God  more  peacefully.  Although  he  suffered 
intensely,  they  never  heard  a  murmur  escape  his  lips. 
He  kept  repeating  the  sacred  names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  to  the  very  end,  and  passed  away  with  the 
faith,  confidence,  and  love  of  a  child  sure  of  a  welcome 
in  his  father's  house. 

The  Sisters  were  requested  one  day  to  visit  a  young 
woman  who  had  come  from  one  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Although  formerly  a  member  of  the  Sodality  of  the 
Children  of  Mary,  and  remarkable  for  her  piety,  she 
had  married  a  Protestant,  seven  years  before,  and  en- 
tirely neglected  the  practice  of  her  religion. 
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She  was  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  but 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  of  death,  nor  even 
allude  to  sending  for  a  priest,  absolutely  refusing  to 
see  one. 

The  lady  with  whom  she  boarded  had  lost  a  son  a 
short  time  before  whom  the  Sisters  had  prepared  for 
death.  She  begged  them,  after  relating  the  particulars 
of  the  case,  to  call  and  try  to  persuade  the  poor 
sufferer  to  prepare  for  the  sacraments. 

On  their  first  visit  very  little  impression  was  made. 
The  invalid  listened  languidly,  said  she  would  think 
over  the  advice  given,  there  was  no  hurry,  she  knew 
she  would  get  better,  etc. 

After  an  interval  the  Sisters  called  again,  and  were 
surprised  at  the  marvellous  change  in  the  poor  patient's 
disposition.  She  was  full  of  penitence  for  her  past 
negligence,  said  she  could  not  be  grateful  enough  to 
God  for  His  patience  in  waiting  for  her  so  long,  that 
she  had  never  been  happy  since  she  had  given  up  the 
practice  of  her  religion.  She  then  related  how  un- 
kindly her  husband  had  treated  her,  neglecting  her 
in  every  way,  and  being  only  too  anxious  for  her 
death  to  secure  some  insurance  money  which  would 
then  come  to  him.  She  said  she  knew  this  was  a 
punishment  for  her  sins,  and  hoped  God  would  forgive 
her. 

She  seemed  to  think  her  salvation  depended  on 
treasuring  up  and  repeating  every  word  uttered  by  the 
religious  when  they  visited  her.      The  nurse  told  them 
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she  would  go  over  the  whole  conversation  after  they 
had  left,  asking  her  to  refresh  her  memory  if  she  for- 
got anything. 

She  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  priest  as  often  as 
possible,  and  received  the  last  sacraments  with  the 
greatest  fervor. 

Her  confidence  in  the  Sisters  was  so  great  that  she 
thought  they  could  tell  her  what  to  do  when  the  soul 
had  left  the  body.  On  one  occasion,  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  she  called  one  of  the  religious  to 
her  side  and  said  simply,  *'  Sister,  what  shall  I  say  to 
God  when  I  meet  Him?" 

Her  strength  failed  rapidly  after  she  had  received 
the  last  sacraments.  She  was  only  too  anxious  to  go 
to  God,  but  so  perfectly  resigned  to  His  holy  will  that 
she  would  not  ask  for  even  a  momentary  alleviation 
of  her  intense  pain.  She  retained  her  consciousness 
up  to  the  last  moment,  lovingly  yielding  up  her  soul 
to  her  Creator  with  the  most  fervent  sentiments  of 
hope  and  love. 

On  one  of  her  visitations  a  Sister  had  an  experience 
worth  relating.  Word  had  been  brought  to  her  that 
in  a  certain  house  there  was  a  person  who  required  her 
services.  Taking  another  Sister  with  her,  she  w^nt  to 
the  place,  a  filthy,  dirty  tenement-house,  and  opening 
the  door  found  herself  in  semi-darkness.  A  figure 
was  huddled  in  a  chair  near  the  door  with  a  little 
shawl  over  the  shoulders.  Sister  went  up  to  the  chair 
and   said    sympathetically,   ''  Is   this    the   girl  who   is 
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sick?"  *'  I  ain't  no  girl,"  he  growled  with  much 
offended  dignity.  She  felt  that  that  was  a  bad  begin- 
ning, and  looked  around  to  find  another  topic.  The 
first  thing  she  saw  was  a  large  glass  of  whiskey  trying 
to  hide  itself  under  the  table  near  which  the  mother 
was  sitting.  The  sick  boy  had  a  large  clean  handker- 
chief spread  over  his  lap  covering  his  hands.  His 
eyes  never  left  the  Sister's  face.  Great  drops  of  per- 
spiration stood  out  on  his  forehead  and  rolled  down  his 
pale  face,  which  so  excited  the  pity  of  the  good  Sister 
that  she  stepped  up  to  him  and  lifted  the  handker- 
chief to  wipe  his  face.  There  in  his  lap  was  another 
glass  of  whiskey.  The  poor  fellow  nearly  fainted  ;  but 
the  wise  Sister  controlled  her  desire  to  laugh,  and  re- 
marked that  no  doubt  he  needed  the  stimulant  in  his 
illness,  and  advised  him  to  drink  it  down  now  as  long 
as  he  had  it.  Her  tact  and  kindness  won  his  heart  as 
no  lecture  on  temperance  would  have  done,  though 
she  got  in  her  little  talk  on  temperance  all  the  same. 
On  inquiring  further  the  Sisters  learned  that  the  poor 
young  fellow  was  the  sole  support  of  a  very  worthless 
family.  Sister  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  read  dur- 
ing his  convalescence.  His  mother  assured  her  he 
had  plenty  to  read,  taking  out  a  huge  cumbrous 
volume,  *'The  History  of  Ireland,"  with  bad  print 
and  execrable  illustrations.  '*  Oh,  that's  very  fine; 
but  he  really  needs  something  light  to  read  now," 
said  Sister,  "  O  Sister  dear,  I  make  it  light  enough 
for  him  with  towels  in  his  lap!"     He  had  been  a  lamp- 
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lighter  and  had  caught  such  a  cold  that  it  had  turned 
to  chronic  rheumatism.  For  eleven  years  he  had  not 
been  to  confession  or  any  other  duty.  During  the 
weeks  the  Sister  was  tending  him  she  gradually 
brought  him  round  to  a  proper  state,  and  to-day  there 
is  no  better  boy  than  he. 

This  story  is  told  simply  to  show  that  these  gentle 
Sisters  have  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  all  cases. 
They  never  antagonize,  but  always  sweetly  lead  the 
sick  and  sinful  soul  back  to  the  feet  of  Our  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A   RETROSPECT. 

'* /''^  RATITUDE,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,    ''is 

V^J  the  memory  of  the  heart."  The  Sisters, 
as  they  pause  at  this  "golden  milestone,"  and  take 
a  retrospective  glance  down  the  already  trodden  road 
have  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  the  generous  and 
noble  friends  who  helped  them  to  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day. 

When  skies  were  overcast  and  footsteps  faltered, 
these  spiritual  guides  encouraged  and  sustained  them 
with  kindly  counsel  and  substantial  aid. 

The  founder  of  the  New  York  community  and  its 
earliest  and  most  loyal  friend  was  Archbishop  John 
Hughes,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  the 
American  Catholic  Church  has  ever  produced.  He  was 
a  very  giant  in  his  day,  and  was  ever  ready  to  meet 
attacks  on  religion  with  his  clear  and  logical  answers. 

Immigration  and  the  natural  growth  of  the  Catholic 
body  had  constantly  swelled  the  number  of  the  faith- 
ful. As  his  diocese  became  enlarged  the  poor,  "who 
are  always  with  us,"  increased  in  numbers.  Their  des- 
titution appealed  to  his  fatherly  heart,  and  in  order  to 
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meet  this  want  he  decided,  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
Europe,  to  apply  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Dublin  for 
members  of  the  Order  to  carry  on  their  numerous 
works  of  charity  among  his  people.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  his  first  meeting  with  Mother  Agnes  O'Con- 
nor. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  young  community  he 
endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  each  and  every  one 
of  its  members  by  his  kind  thoughtfulness  and  tender 
solicitude.  Although  burdened  with  the  cares  of  his 
episcopate,  he  found  time  to  brighten  many  an  hour  for 
the  little  band  in  West  Washington  Place.  He  always 
presided  at  the  ceremonies  of  reception  and  profession 
of  the  Sisters,  his  beautiful  discourses  making  a  lasting 
impression,  and  sowing  the  seed  of  numerous  voca- 
tions. The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  together  with  the  whole 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  were  plunged  into  great 
grief  on  January  3,  1864,  on  the  death  of  this  great 
archbishop.  None  had  greater  reason  to  mourn  his  loss 
than  they,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  staunch  a  friend. 

His  illustrious  successor.  Bishop  McCloskey,  after- 
wards cardinal,  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of 
his  predecessor,  and  raised  on  high  the  spiritual  edifice 
upon  the  solid  foundations  which  had  been  laid.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  community, 
which  developed  and  strengthened  as  years  went  on, 
extending  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  under  his  foster- 
ing care.  The  parent  stem  began  to  send  forth 
numerous  branches,  and  foundations  were  established 
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in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Well 
indeed  had  he  earned  the  high  honor  which  for  the 
first  time  was  bestowed  on  our  Church  in  this 
country;  proudly  do  we  name  him  the  first  American 
cardinal. 

On  the  14th  of  July  His  Eminence  paid  his  first 
visit  to  St.  Catherine's  after  his  elevation  to  the 
cardinalate  to  receive  the  vows  of,  and  give  the  black 
veil  to,  a  young  sister.  After  the  ceremony  he,  with 
a  number  of  clergymen,  was  conducted  to  the  com- 
munity-room, which,  with  the  novitiate,  had  assumed  a 
very  festive  appearance  for  the  occasion,  the  dark 
walls  being  draped  in  scarlet  and  festooned  with  flowers. 
A  throne  had  been  erected  for  His  Eminence  at  the 
further  end,  which  was  also  prettily  decorated,  and  a 
scroll  above  bore  the  inscription :  ''Welcome  to  our 
Cardinal." 

A  song  of  welcome,  composed  for  the  occasion,  was 
sung  by  the  Sisters,  who  were  all  assembled,  old  and 
young,  many  white  veils  appearing  among  the  sombre 
black,  for  there  was  a  large  novitiate  at  the  time.  As 
the  song  concluded  a  little  postulant  stepped  forward, 
and  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice  read  a  poetical  address 
indicating  the  purport  of  the  ''spiritual  bouquet" 
which  was  then  presented  to  His  Eminence  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  basket  of  natural  flowers,  among  which 
were  deftly  fastened  little  cards  on  which  were  printed 
the  number  of  prayers,  Masses,  Holy  Communions, 
etc.,  which  had  been  offered  in  thanksgiving  by  the 
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Sisters  for  the  honor  conferred  on  their  good  and  kind 
archbishop. 

So  much  affected  was  the  cardinal  that  he  shed 
tears,  and  after  all  was  over,  he  told  one  of  the  priests 
who  was  present  that  no  reception  which  had  been 
offered  him  was  so  touching  as  this. 

"  To  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Arch- 
bishop OF  New  York. 

"Among  the  treasures  Poverty  amasses 

Within  its  chosen  home,  we  all  have  sought 
For  some  sweet  souvenir  to  grace  this  visit. 

Some  gift  with  spiritual  fragrance  fraught. 
Some  offering  that  Your  Eminence  might  value 

Far  more  than  aught  the  rich  and  great  can  give: 
Fresh  flowers  in  this  poor  convent  garden  gathered, 

Meet  in  the  courts  of  heaven  to  bloom  and  live; 
Such  as  sweet  prayer  unto  the  Heart  of  Jesus — 

Prayer  to  that  heart  divine,  that  God's  best  grace, 
Prince  of  the  Church,  illustrious  archbishop, 

May  aid  you  in  your  own  appointed  place, 
i^rayer  to  our  Jesus,  ever  present  with  us. 

Within  the  tabernacle  mean  and  poor, 
Our  one  sweet  privilege,  our  priceless  riches, 

Enabling  us  life's  labors  to  endure. 
Prayer  to  our  Mother  Mary,  queen  of  mercy, 

That  from  our  cardinal  archbishop's  heart 
The  peace  of  God,  the  light  of  His  dear  spirit, 

May  never  for  one  passing  hour  depart. 
Prayer  to  St.  John,  Our  Lord's  beloved  disciple. 

That  he  who  bears  his  name  may  share  his  love, 
May  rest  like  him  upon  the  Heart  of  Jesus — 

Like  him  may  soar  all  earthly  things  above. 
Prayer  and  Communion  and  the  holy  sacrifice. 

Labor  among  the  poor,  and  for  the  poor 
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Penance,  and  love  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary, 

And  perseverance  while  life  may  endure. 
These  we  can  humbly  offer,  humbly  asking 

Your  Eminence  to  pray  that  we  may  still 
Prove  faithful  while  we  labor  in  the  vineyard 

Given  us,  for  Christ's  dear  poor,  to  dress  and  till. 
*  Sisters  of  Mercy  ' — God's  own  love  must  surely 

Have  given  us  this  sacred  name  to  bear; 
Bless  us,  Your  Eminence,  that  we  may  ever 

Labor  among  the  poor  with  loving  care. 
Raise  your  anointed  hands  and  bless  this  convent; 

Bless  us,  your  children,  bless  our  daily  task; 
Pray  that  we  all  may  meet  in  God's  bright  heaven, 

Be  still  our  father — it  is  all  we  ask." 

A  devoted  friend  of  the  community  was  Rev.  Wm. 
Starrs,  V.G.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs, 
officiating  at  the  ceremonies,  aiding  by  kindly  advice 
and  giving  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  the  Sisters 
in  many  difficulties.  Of  him  it  was  said  by  one  who 
knew  him  well:  ''He  possessed  prudence,  charity, 
zeal,  and  patience."  All  knew  that  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  functions  he  displayed  these  virtues  in 
an  uncommon  degree.  One  thing  was  the  foundation 
of  all  the  rest — loyalty.  His  meek,  amiable  disposi- 
tion endeared  him  to  every  one,  while  his  ready  sym- 
pathy with  the  numerous  forms  of  suffering  Vv  hich  come 
under  the  observation  of  a  pastor  made  him  most 
beloved  by  his  many  spiritual  children. 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  community 
special  mention  is  due  to  the  late  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
S.    Preston,  V.G.,   who  while   chaplain  to   the  com- 
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munity  took  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  making  numerous  valuable  gifts  to 
the  newly-erected  chapel,  to  which  he  had  given  many 
hours  daily  of  his  valuable  time  superintending  its 
erection.  He  also  addressed  the  Sisters  weekly,  giving 
conferences  on  subjects  which  proved  of  great  value 
to  them  in  after  years.  The  only  return  the  Sisters 
could  make  was  to  promise  a  monthly  Mass  and  Com- 
munion, a  favor  which  he  highly  appreciated.  Indeed, 
the  Sisters  will  always  remember  with  gratitude  the 
many  chaplains  of  old  St.  Catherine's  and  its  branches, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  are  prominent  pastors  in 
this  great  diocese  to-day. 

From  the  year  185 1  until  the  close  of  i860  the 
Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hecker  had  been  the  spiritual  director 
of  the  community,  conducting  nearly  every  retreat, 
which  is  made  by  the  Order  on  the  last  three  days  of 
the  year,  and  proving  himself  always  a  most  tender 
father  and  valued  friend.  However,  in  consequence 
of  his  withdrawal  from  the  Redemptorist  Order,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  establish  the 
Missionary  Fathers  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  his  charge  for  want  of  time,  much 
to  the  sincere  regret  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

He  was  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's in  the'*  olden,  golden  days."  During  these 
years  he  conducted  no  less  than  seven  retreats,  five  of 
which  were  the  lengthened  eight  days'  retreat,  usually 
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taking  place  in  August.  His  strong,  vivid  style  left 
life-long  impress  on  those  privileged  to  listen  to  him, 
and  he  left  nothing  undone  on  his  part  to  promote 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community.  In  a  confer- 
ence on  the  obligations  of  the  religious  state  he  once 
exclaimed:  ''Fidelity,  fidelity,  fidelity!  I  would 
like  to  write  this  word  everywhere,  in  every  place,  for 
God  does  not  confine  His  grace  to  the  chapel,  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  to  prayer  and  meditation ;  no,  it 
is  always  being  offered  to  us,  and  great  graces  are  re- 
ceived from  God  even  when  least  expected.  Had  we 
only  been  faithful,  we  have  received  graces  enough  in 
one  day  to  sanctify  ten  souls.  I  ask  of  you  to  turn 
to  God  with  courage,  confidence,  and  generosity,  re- 
flecting on  past  unfaithfulness  without  trouble,  and 
merely  as  a  racer  does  who  pauses  in  order  to  gain 
strength  for  an  immense  leap ;  reflect  on  the  past  as  a 
starter,  and  then  take  the  leap  into  sanctity!  " 

His  intercourse  with  Mother  Augustine  reads  like  a 
passage  from  the  life  of  the  gentle  saint  of  Geneva 
and  that  of  his  holy  daughter.  At  one  time  Father 
Hecker  caused  a  great  sensation  in  St.  Joseph's.  To 
the  question  of  the  smart  little  girl  acting  as  portress, 
''  Who  shall  I  tell  Mother  Augustine?"  he  laughingly 
answered,  ''  Oh!  tell  her  a  holy  father  wants  her  for 
a  few  moments."  The  child,  in  her  excitement  and 
admiration  at  his  imposing  appearance,  thought  he 
had  said  ''the  Holy  Father,"  and  straightway 
through  the  house  flashed  the  wonderful  news,  "  The 
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Pope  has  come  to  see  Mother  Augustine!"  Father 
Hecker  enjoyed  the  report  immensely. 

The  name  of  Rev.  William  H.  Clowry  will  ever  be 
held  dear  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  to  whom  he  was 
for  many  years  ecclesiastical  superior  and  confessor. 
His  noble,  heroic  character  was  manifested  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  particularly  during  the  terrible  draft 
riots,  which  for  several  days  deluged  New  York  City 
with  blood. 

His  zeal  for  spreading  among  the  flock  committed 
to  his  care  the  benefits  of  a  sound  Christian  educa- 
tion was  shown  in  the  institutions  erected  by  him. 

While  struggling  against  many  difficulties  incident 
to  building  St.  Joseph's  in  East  Eighty-first  Street, 
the  Sisters  felt  he  was  a  pillar  of  strength  on  which  to 
rely.  He  was  tireless  in  his  exertions,  personally 
superintending  the  building,  and  helping  to  push  on  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  home  which  was  to  shelter 
in  years  to  come  thousands  of  Christ's  little  ones. 

His  breadth  of  views  combined  with  sound  judg- 
ment made  his  advice  invaluable,  and  superiors 
always  felt  the  utmost  confidence  while  acting  on  it. 

Many  of  the  charitable  works  organized  in  this  cit} 
owe  their  beginnings  to  him.  Our  magnificent  Pro- 
tectory, of  which  the  Catholics  of  New  York  are  so 
justly  proud,  is  an  instance  of  his  zeal  and  fore- 
thought, he  being  one  of  the  important  factors  in  this 
great  work. 

The  cardinal's  successor.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  re- 
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mains  in  the  same  attitude  of  kind  friend  and  father. 
The  works  of  mercy  have  always  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  highly  appreciates  the  efforts  of  the  good 
religious  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  numerous 
poor  of  the  immense  flock  committed  to  his  keeping. 
He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  visitation  of  the 
prisons,  knowing  the  great  field  for  good  that  here 
presents  itself,  and  the  wonderful  influence  religion  has 
in  ameliorating  the  sad  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
inmates. 

His  delicate  thoughtfulness  was  evinced  in  a  special 
manner  during  his  last  visit  to  Rome.  He  procured 
from  Monsignor  Kirby  an  oil-painting  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  a  copy  of  the  miraculous  original,  and  had  it 
blessed  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XHL 

Our  Blessed  Mother  is  seated  on  a  throne  with  the 
infant  Lord  in  her  lap.  He  is  pointing  to  the  world, 
represented  by  a  globe,  which  is  supported  on  one 
hand.  Our  Lady  holds  a  staff  surmounted  by  a 
cross. 

The  archbishop,  wishing  to  give  the  Sisters  a  pleas- 
ant surprise,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  convent  after 
returning  to  New  York  very  kindly  brought  the 
precious  picture  himself ;  it  is  hung  in  the  library  and 
an  indulgence  is  gained  by  reciting  before  it  three 
Hail  Marys,  to  which  is  added  the  invocation,  ''Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  pray  for  us."  The  room  has  become 
a  shrine,  where  many  visits  are  daily  made ;  many 
Rosaries  are    said    for    the  living   and  the   dead,   the 
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illustrious  donor  receiving  a  large  share  of  the  prayers 
of  these  fervent  souls. 

Through  his  indefatigable  zeal  the  Catholic  Exhibit 
of  a  few  years  since  was  a  great  success.  It  was 
universally  acknowledged  that  the  educational  and 
industrial  institutions  of  the  diocese  had  attained  great 
proficiency,  and  were  second  to  none. 

A  glorious  monument  to  his  memory  is  the  new 
seminary  w^hich  is  truly  a  palatial  building,  destined 
to  send  forth  from  its  hallowed  precincts  hundreds 
of  young  Levites  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Master. 

May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  reward  his  arduous 
efforts  and  grant  his  heart's  desires  in  all  things. 

Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  after\^'ards  monsignor,  now 
bishop,  succeeded  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Clowry  as  eccle- 
siastical superior  of  the  community,  to  the  delight  of 
the  Sisters,  w^ho  had  known  him  for  many  years  and 
valued  his  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  pressing  duties  he  always 
finds  time  to  devote  to  the  interests  of  his  spiritual 
children.  In  time  of  trial  they  have  frequently 
experienced  his  kindly  sympathy  and  fatherly  solici- 
tude. 

No  matter  how  often  he  is  called  on  to  officiate  at 
the  ceremonies  of  reception  and  profession,  he  always 
graciously  responds. 

The  occasion  of  his  silver  jubilee  was  one  of  great 
rejoicing,  not  only  to  his  own  congregation,  who  love 
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him  so  well,  but  also  to  the  priests  of  the  diocese  and 
its  numerous  religious  communities,  who  regard  him 
as  a  dear  revered  father  and  friend. 

The  following  lines  accompanied  a  handsome  silver 
service  presented  by  his  devoted  children,  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy : 

"  Silver  Jubilee,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  John  M. 

Farley. 

"June,  II,  1870 — June  11,  1895. 

"  Jubilate  Deo  !     Ring,  ye  joyous  bells. 
Jubilate  Deo  !     Each  glad  chiming  tells 
Of  a  life-long  service  vowed  to  Christ,  the  Lord, 
Who  alone  doth  reckon  all  these  years  record. 
Twenty-five  swift  springtimes  pay  their  homage  sweet, 
Not  to  earthly  monarch,  but  to  Him  whose  feet 
Traced  in  old  Judea  the  pathway  followed  still 
By  every  priest  anointed  to  do  His  holy  will. 

"  Ring,  then,  silvery  anthems,  joyously  and  long, 
May  our  hearts'  deep  echoes  swell  the  triumph  song. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy  greet  you  as  father  and  as  friend. 
Praying  that  fullest  length  of  days  be  given  you  to  spend 
In  serving  the  Lord  and  Master  with  all-unwearied  zeal, 
'Sacerdos  in  seternum  '  your  proud  and  sacred  seal; 
Bearing  the  heat  and  burden  till  the  golden  crown  is  won, 
And  the   mighty  God   hath   welcomed  you    for   sake   of 
Christ,  His  Son." 

When  the  news  of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate 
was  received,  the  Order  of  Mercy  felt  proud  that  such 
a  well-deserved  honor  had  been  conferred  on  their 
ecclesiastical  superior. 

They  felt  it  was  a  graceful  recognition  of  the  long 
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years  of  faithful  and  untiring  service  spent  by  him  in 
the  great  and  fruitful  vineyard  of  this  grand  diocese  of 
New  York. 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religious  education  is  remark- 
able. The  high  state  of  proficiency  which  the  pupils 
of  his  parochial  school  of  St.  Gabriel's  have  attained, 
surpassing  many  of  the  so-much-praised  public  schools, 
is  an  evidence  of  this. 

His  children  pray  that  he  may  be  spared  many 
years  to  carry  on  the  good  work  so  auspiciously  begun. 
Indeed,  God  has  given  them  many  kind  friends  and 
raised  powerful  hands  to  help  them  since  that  humble 
little  beginning  in  West  Washington  Place.  Founded 
by  Archbishop  Hughes,  encouraged  by  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  sustained  in  their  every  act  by  Archbishop 
Corrigan  and  his  coadjutor,  Bishop  Farley,  they  have 
experienced  for  fifty  years  the  friendship  and  good- 
will of  the  highest  in  the  diocese,  as  well  as  the  loving 
gratitude  of  the  countless  poor  whom  they  have 
succored. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

*'  THE    GRAIN    OF    MUSTARD-SEED    BECOMETH    A 
TREE." 

THE  neighborhood  surrounding  St.  Catherine's 
Convent  in  Houston  Street  had  become  so 
objectionable  that  it  was  considered  prudent  to  accept 
an  offer  made  by  a  publishing  firm  for  its  sale,  and 
make  preparations  for  removal.  The  I2th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1885,  was  a  memorable  date  to  all  the  community. 
On  that  day  was  signed  the  deed,  giving  into  stranger 
hands  the  dear  old  convent,  chapel,  and  House  of 
Mercy.  As  the  purchasers  intended  to  demolish  all 
the  buildings,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  majority  of  the 
community,  particularly  to  the  older  members,  who 
had  passed  their  novitiate  within  the  hallowed  walls 
of  the  convent,  and  made  their  profession  in  the  ven- 
erated chapel,  to  know  the  sacred  pile  would  never 
be  put  to  profane  uses.  The  buildings  were  razed  to 
the  crround.  A  colossal  structure  has  been  erected  in 
their  place  by  a  great  printing  firm,  and  the  site  of  the 
convent  is  completely  obliterated. 

The  details  of  removing  from  a  convent  endeared 
by  so  many  tender  recollections  ''  are,"  writes  one 
of  the  Sisters,  ''  too  heartrending  to  be  reproduced." 
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All  that  could  be  preserved  of  the  real  gem  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  old  chapel,  has  been  utilized  in  the  new 
chapel  in  St.  Catherine's  on  Madison  Avenue:  the 
windows,  stalls,  statues,  organ,  and  the  beautiful  side 
altars,  now  in  the  children's  chapel.  The  main  altar 
of  the  Houston  Street  chapel  was  given  to  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirner  for  the  Italian  church  in  East  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street. 

A  new  St.  Catherine's  arose  in  a  very  short  time 
adjoining  St.  Joseph's  Home,  and  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  September  24,  1886,  found  the  new 
convent  adjoining  St.  Joseph's  Home,  corner  of 
Madison  Avenue  and  East  Eighty-first  Street,  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  Sisters,  who  had  remained  in 
St.  Joseph's  until  the  new  building  was  finished.  The 
convent,  which  fronts  on  Madison  Avenue,  is  of  pressed 
red  brick.  It  is  five  stories  in  height,  with  a  com- 
modious basement,  in  which  are  kitchen,  storerooms, 
etc.,  and  a  cellar,  where  the  engine  and  steam  appa- 
ratus are  located.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
fift}'^  feet  deep,  exclusive  of  the  chapel,  which  is  a  sep- 
arate building  and  forms  the  connection  with  St. 
Joseph's  in  Eighty-first  Street.  The  chapel  itself  is 
a  gem ;  the  stained-glass  windows,  stalls,  and  organ 
which  were  removed  from  the  Houston  Street  chapel 
now  adorn  the  new  temple  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
The  main  and  side  altars  are  of  pure  white  marble, 
exquisitely  carved.  Two  beautiful  frescoes  adorn  the 
arch  over  the  main  altar,  representing  respectively  the 
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apparition  of  Our  Lord  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  two  crowns  of  thorns  and  roses 
to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  The  side  altars  were 
added  in  the  fall  of  1890  in  memoriam  of  Edward 
Smith,  father  of  one  of  the  members,  who  died  in  May 
of  that  year.  Three  months  were  spent  in  making 
the  necessary  alterations,  as  the  sanctuary  had  been 
originally  too  small. 

It  was  finally  reopened  at  midnight  Mass,  and  the 
transformation  was  truly  wonderful.  The  main  altar 
this  Christmas  night  was  a  vision  of  beauty,  and  had 
been  greatly  added  to  by  the  placing  of  two  marble 
angels  in  standing  posture  on  either  side.  The  entire 
chapel  had  been  painted  and  decorated  with  exquisite 
taste.  The  picture  that  presented  itself  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  beheld  it ;  as  one  of  the  poor 
women  of  the  home  expressed  it,  ''  Sure  it  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  heaven  to  see  such  a  sight."  The  myriads 
of  lights  gleaming  on  the  marble  altars;  the  delicately 
tinted  walls,  decorated  with  festive  Christmas  greens, 
every  chandelier  ablaze  with  light;  the  black-robed 
nuns  in  the  mediaeval  stalls,  while  in  the  background 
five  hundred  white-veiled  children  joining  in  the  grand 
Te  Deum  sung  by  all,  was  a  fitting  welcome  to  the 
dear  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

ST.  JOHN'S    ACADEMY,    EAST   FIFTY-FOURTH   STREET. 

In  1867  a  select  day  school  was  opened  under  the 
protection  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  East  Fifty- 
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fourth  Street.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey 
sanctioned  the  undertaking,  as  did  also  the  ecclesias- 
tical superior,  Rev.  William  H.  Clowry.  Sr.  M. 
Philomene  McMahon  was  appointed  to  take  charge, 
and  the  school  opened  with  great  prospects  of  success. 
Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Terence  Farley,  a  collec- 
tion was  made  among  those  whose  daughters  were  likely 
to  and  did  become  pupils.  No  less  than  seven  children 
of  the  Farley  families  came  to  the  school  the  first  day. 
Almost  all  the  Catholic  families  in  the  neighborhood 
sent  their  children,  and  many  Jewish  residents  also 
patronized  St.  John's. 

The  community  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
late  Mr.  Terence  Farley,  not  only  for  his  kindness  on 
this  occasion,  but  for  many  other  favors,  for  which  he 
will  always  have  the  daily  prayers  of  the  Sisters. 
Many  lovely  girls  of  good  families  are  proud  to  claim 
St.  John's  as  their  alma  mater,  several  now  being 
members  of  different  religious  orders. 

The  works  of  mercy,  particularly  the  care  of  the  poor 
children,  increasing  about  this  time,  1881,  demanded 
more  help.  The  superioress  therefore  felt  com- 
pelled to  close  St.  John's  Academy,  that  the  Sisters 
might  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  works  of 
mercy.  The  consent  of  the  cardinal  was  reluctantly 
given,  as  he  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils.  The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
having  opened  an  academy  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
the  Sisters  felt  their  place   would    be   well   supplied 
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poor. 

The  want  of  an  asylum  for  little  girls  who  were 
destitute,  but  not  depraved,  had  long  been  felt  by  the 
Sisters.  At  this  time  there  was  no  such  protection 
afforded  by  the  Catholic  institutions  of  New  York, 
the  orphan  asylums  admitting  only  orphans,  and  the 
Sisters  met  with  many  a  child  on  their  visitation 
rounds  that  sadly  needed  some  safe  shelter,  although 
she  might  have  both  father  and  mother. 

Many  a  dying  soldier  who  had  freely  given  his  life 
for  the  emancipation  of  an  alien  race  had  been  com- 
forted by  their  promise  to  protect  and  educate  his 
children. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  humble  beginning  in 
i860  of  the  home  for  homeless  children  so  willingly 
undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Sodality.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  warm  interest 
manifested  by  these  good  women  in  the  building  of  the 
new  and  permanent  home ;  they,  with  the  members  of 
the  other  confraternities,  collected  and  contributed  in 
the  course  of  two  years  $18,000,  and  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  that  all  their  little  proteges  were  now  to  be 
provided  for  under  the  Sisters'  own  personal  and  lov- 
ing care. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  is  built  of  red  pressed  brick  with 
gray  stone  facings.  It  is  140  feet  in  length  by  60  in 
depth,  consisting  of  five  stories  and  basement,  capable 
of  accommodating-  600  children.      The   kitchen,  laun- 
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dry,  and  boiler-rooms  form  a  detached  building  lOO 
feet  in  length,  25  in  depth,  and  three  stories  in  height. 

The  work-rooms  in  St.  Joseph's  were  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale  than  was  possible  in  Houston 
Street,  as  the  house  was  much  more  commodious. 
Fifty  sewing-machines  were  soon  in  operation,  work 
being  supplied  by  various  firms  in  the  city,  and  the 
department  for  fancy-work,  knitting,  etc.,  achieved 
renowned  success.  Yet  as  the  number  of  children  in- 
creased rapidly  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  food,  clothing,  school  supplies,  etc.,  and 
to  help  swell  the  fund  for  the  poor  a  boarding  and 
day  school  was  commenced  in  one  wing  of  the  building, 
this  academy  being  afterwards  removed  to  a  beautiful 
country  residence  at  Balmville  on  the  Hudson. 

When  in  the  year  1876  the  bill  passed  the  legis- 
lature obliging  all  children  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  to  be  sent  to  institutions  which  professed 
the  religion  of  their  parents,  the  vast  majority  of  such 
children  being  Catholics,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  offered 
to  take  charge  of  any  number  of  little  girls  at  what- 
ever rate  the  government  should  contribute  for  their 
support  and  education.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
in  an  interview  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor 
it  was  learned  that  a  great  number  of  children  of 
both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven  years 
were  to  be  dismissed  from  the  Randall's  Island  insti- 
tutions, and  that  there  seemed  no  way  of  providing 
for  the  boys  save   by  sending  them   to  the  Juvenile 
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Asylum,  the  Protectory  refusing  to  take  them  on 
account  of  their  tender  years. 

With  Cardinal  McCloskey's  expressed  and  grateful 
blessing  Mother  Augustine  proposed  receiving  these 
little  fellows  in  St.  Joseph's,  devoting  to  their  use  the 
space  just  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  boarding- 
school  to  Balmville.  Preparations  were  accordingly 
hastened,  and  on  December  31st,  the  last  day  of  the 
centennial  year.  Commissioner  Brennan  brought  the 
children  (60  boys  and  140  girls)  in  ambulances  from 
the  island  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Perhaps  no  event  of  more  engrossing  interest  had 
ever  been  witnessed  in  the  community,  and  the  Sisters 
broke  the  solemn  silence  of  the  retreat,  on  which  they 
enter  every  year  at  this  time  previous  to  the  renewal 
of  their  vows  on  New  Year's  morning,  to  welcome 
these  deserted  little  waifs. 

In  course  of  time,  the  number  of  these  children 
being  constantly  added  to,  the  academy  at  Balmville 
was  discontinued,  new  buildings  springing  up  Aladdin- 
like, and  the  boys  were  transferred  to  this  charming 
country  home.  For  years  it  grew  and  flourished,  the 
boys  being  sent  out  to  farms  and  other  desirable 
homes  as  they  grew  old  enough,  and  the  majority  en- 
tering manhood  with  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
Sisters'  teachings,  and  proving  it  by  honest,  indus- 
trious lives. 

In  St.  Joseph's  the  good  work  is  ever  on  the  in- 
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crease,  the  average  number  of  girls  being  six  hundred. 
The  older  ones  employed  in  sewing  or  knitting-rooms, 
kitchens,  laundry,  dormitories,  and  housework,  thus 
fitting  themselves  for  good  situations  hereafter,  have 
their  own  special  "evening  school,"  where  daily  from 
4  till  6.30  P.M.  they  continue  the  studies  gone  through 
in  the  "  day  school,"  which  latter  department  num- 
bers three  hundred,  too  young  for  any  labor,  whose 
school  hours  are  from  9  A.M.  till  noon,  and  from  i 
till  3  P.M.  As  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  they  are  promoted  to  either  of  the  work- 
rooms and  become  pupils  of  the  evening  school. 

The  House  of  Mercy  is  included  in  St.  Joseph's 
Home,  and  girls  in  need  of  its  protection  are  as  gladly 
Avelcomed  in  1896  as  they  were  in  1849  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
old  convent  in  Houston  Street,  where  it  originated. 
Situations  are  always  obtained  for  deserving  applicants, 
as  well  as  for  the  inmates  of  the  Home. 

Of  the  children  brought  up  under  St.  Joseph's  roof 
the  most  interesting  details  could  be  given,  and  of  the 
hundreds  whose  career  in  after  life  has  been  followed 
up,  the  most  gratifying  results  are  known.  Many 
married  happily  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  not  only 
happily,  but  into  families  of  refinement,  whose  domes- 
tic hearths  they  graced  as  sweetly  as  if  no  adverse  for- 
tune had  been  their  early  lot.  Some,  alas!  met  with 
a  harder  fate,  and  either  as  widows  or  wives  of  disso- 
lute husbands  brought  their  little  ones  in  turn  to  the 
Sisters'  fostering  care. 
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In  a  few  cases  children  have  been  adopted  while 
young  enough  to  grow  completely  into  the  lives  of  the 
new  father  and  mother,  as  in  the  following  instance. 
A  darling  little  girl,  less  than  two  years  of  age  when 
given  to  the  Sisters  by  a  poor  mother,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards,  was  truly  the  pet  of  the  household, 
charming  all  hearts  by  her  baby  prattle  and  engaging 
ways.  One  of  the  Sisters  induced  a  medical  friend, 
who  was  about  leaving  New  York  with  his  wife  for  an 
extended  tour  in  Europe,  to  adopt  little  Annie,  the 
couple  being  childless.  The  tour  ended  in  a  perma- 
nent residence  abroad.  The  child,  naturally  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  was  educated  in  one  of  the 
far-famed  convent  schools  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  fulfilled  to  the  highest  the  expectations  of 
those  whose  charity  had  been  won  by  the  friendless 
baby. 

Balmville  on  the  Hudson  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Sisters  in  a  remarkable  way.  The  lady  whose 
property  it  was  had  become  an  Anglican  nun  in 
England.  By  reading  Father  Faber's  works  she  had 
become  convinced  that  the  truth  she  sought  was  not 
to  be  found  in  Protestantism.  Having  exposed  her 
doubts  and  difficulties  to  her  superior,  she  was  advised 
to  leave  immediately.  Being  a  stranger  in  London, 
she  knew  not  whither  to  turn,  but  after  some  delibera- 
tion went  to  the  Oratory.  The  Father  who  answered 
the  summons  told  her  she  was  a  Catholic  already  in 
heart,  and  introduced  her  to  the  nuns  of  the  Assump- 
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tion.  She  rented  apartments  in  their  convent,  was 
instructed  by  them,  and  soon  after  was  received  into 
the  Church.  The  priest  advised  her  to  return  to 
America  and  take  care  of  her  father,  then  in  his 
eightieth  year.  After  his  death  she  became  a  nun  in 
the  convent  which  had  been  her  first  refuge.  To 
regulate  her  affairs  previous  to  making  her  vows  she 
returned  to  New  York  and  received  hospitality  at  the 
Convent  of  Mercy.  On  the  eve  of  her  departure  she 
happened  to  mention  her  anxiety  about  the  sale  of 
her  old  home  in  Balmville  and  the  gratification  it 
would  afford  her  to  see  it  converted  into  a  convent, 
situated  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  Protestant  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  property  consisted  of  twelve  acres,  on  which 
was  a  large  double  house  of  gray  stone.  The  Sisters 
after  visiting  the  place  decided  to  purchase  it.  They 
were  charmed  with  the  magnificent  view  of  the  noble 
Hudson  which  could  be  obtained  from  its  windows, 
the  mountains  a  little  distance  off  showing  every 
variation  of  light  and  shade,  the  whole  landscape 
ofTering  a  perpetual  feast  of  beauty  to  the  eye. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Phelan,  rector,  received  the  Sisters 
with  great  kindness,  promising  them  every  spiritual 
advantage  he  could  command,  rejoicing  that  a  property 
so  finely  situated  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ligious. 

On  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  1875,  the  house 
was  formally  opened  as  a  boarding-school ;    a  few  day 
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scholars  were  also  received.  Instructions  were  given 
to  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  number  of 
boys  and  girls  were  prepared  for  their  first  Commun- 
ion, some  of  them  being  quite  grown. 

In  1877  the  boarding-school  was  closed,  when  the 
larger  boys  were  transferred  to  Balmville  to  make 
room  for  the  smaller  children  in  St.  Joseph's. 

On  December  i,  1891,  Balmville  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  the  flames  in  a  few  short  hours  sweeping  away 
the  work  of  years.  On  that  morning  as  the  Sisters 
were  kneeling  in  the  chapel  waiting  for  the  Angelus, 
the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  by  the  milkman,  who  had 
seen  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  boys'  building.  In 
prompt  response  the  Sisters  alarmed  the  larger  boys, 
who  ran  to  the  top  dormitory  and,  wrapping  the  little 
fellows  in  their  blankets,  literally  rolled  them  down 
the  staircase,  up  which  the  smoke  was  already  pour- 
ing, many  of  the  babies  only  waking  when  their  feet 
touched  the  icy  ground.  The  Sisters  worked  inde- 
fatigably,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  by  seeing  all  their  charges  get  out 
safely.  Clothing,  school  supplies,  furniture,  every- 
thing was  lost.  The  severe  weather  prevented  their 
obtaining  help  from  the  Newburg  fire  companies,  and 
before  long  the  convent  was  in  the  greatest  danger. 
Several  Sisters  and  some  of  the  grown  boys  poured 
bucket  after  bucket  of  water  on  the  roof.  One  of  the 
Sisters  in  an  agony  of  terror  ran  to  the  sacristy, 
seized  a  large  bucket  of  holy  water,  and,  testing  the 
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efficacy  of  prayer,  flung  it  into  the  burning  building, 
exclaiming,  ''  O  Lord,  won't  You  save  Your  own 
house?"  The  wind  changing  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, and  the  bursting  of  the  water-tank  in  the  burn- 
ing building,  seemed  a  direct  answer  to  this  heart- 
wrung  appeal,  and  the  convent  was  saved. 

The  days  of  trial  and  suffering  that  followed  were 
terrible.  For  nearly  a  week  the  boys  were  sheltered 
in  barns  and  outhouses,  eating  their  meals  on  the 
ground ;  fortunately  not  one  case  of  illness  was  re- 
ported through  exposure.  The  community  owe  a  debt 
of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Monsignor,  now  Bishop, 
Farley,  who  went  to  Balmville  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  telegram  which  announced  the  sad 
event.  Through  his  influence  Rev.  Father  Dougherty 
of  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  sent  a  large 
supply  of  clothing  to  the  boys.  He  also  kindly  offered 
to  accommodate  the  boys  at  Mt.  Loretto,  Staten 
Island.  Rev.  Father  O'Keefe  of  Highland  Falls  was 
another  who  proved  himself  a  friend  in  time  of  need. 

The  Leslie  House  of  Newburg  was  secured  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Arthur  McLean,  an  old  friend  of 
the  community.  Here  numbers  called  to  show  their 
interest  and  sympathy,  one  lady  in  particular  proving 
hers  in  the  shape  of  a  very  acceptable  twenty-dollar 
bill. 

The  last  Mass  was  said  in  the  chapel  on  the  8th  of 
December.  The  Leslie  House,  being  a  large  hotel 
unoccupied   in  winter,  was  their  temporary  headquar- 
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ters,  which,  though  entirely  unsuitable  to  their  needs, 
was  the  best  that  the  distressing  circumstances  would 
permit. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1892  Rev.  Mother 
began  looking  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  erect  a 
permanent  home  for  her  dear  boys.  She  secured  a 
dwelling-house  and  four  cottages  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  New  York  at  Pelham  Bay  Park  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  renting  them  from  the  city. 
The  Sisters  had  decided  not  to  rebuild  at  Balmville, 
owing  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  water  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  Their  departure  was  much  re- 
gretted by  the  citizens  of  Newburg,  particularly  the 
tradespeople,  who  made  them  many  generous  offers. 

On  April  20th,  1892,  the  Sisters  and  their  charges 
bade  farewell  to  Newburg.  The  James  Brett,  which 
had  been  chartered  to  convey  them  to  their  new  home, 
was  a  veritable  Noe's  ark  by  the  time  all  were  on 
board.  Besides  the  Sisters  and  children,  and  the  help 
of  the  institution,  among  whom  were  some  old  pro- 
teges, legacies  to  the  community,  there  were  the  furni- 
ture and  bedding,  the  horses  (for  which  temporary 
stalls  had  been  made),  a  few  stray  cats,  any  number 
of  small  dogs  (which  it  would  break  the  boys'  hearts 
to  leave  behind),  and  which  they  had  smuggled  in, 
and  a  cow  or  two,  which  completed  the  menagerie. 

With  a  parting  cheer  from  the  boys  for  their  old 
home  the  boat  moved  off.  Singing,  fun,  and  laughter 
enlivened    the    evening    on    the   water,    then    night 
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prayers,  then  bed.  At  four  o'clock  the  next  after- 
noon the  strangely  mixed  little  company  approached 
City  Island,  the  nearest  point  to  Pelham.  Then 
began  the  almost  impossible  work  of  getting  all  the 
various  belongings  off  the  boat.  As  many  of  the  boys 
were  almost  babies,  that  was  no  small  task;  but  every- 
thing went  beautifully,  every  one  was  helpful  and 
obedient,  except  one  old  veteran  among  the  horses, 
who,  not  pleased  with  his  improvised  stall,  had  almost 
eaten  his  way  to  liberty.  Being  obliged  to  stop  only 
when  he  could  masticate  no  farther,  he  stood  there, 
snorting  defiance  at  his  captors  and  presenting  a  sorry- 
looking  picture  of  a  comically  pitiful  culprit. 

Finally,  however,  the  Sisters  entered  their  new  ref- 
uge, where  they  remained  until  April,  1894.  They 
then  moved  to  Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson,  to  a  fine 
piece  of  property  of  thirty  acres. 

June  4,  1894,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  com- 
munity, being  the  date  of  a  great  disaster  at  Tarry- 
town. 

There  was  a  baseball-ground  being  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  the  boys.  The  draining  and  grading  of  this 
of  course  uprooted  much  underbrush,  old  roots,  and 
other  material  that  had  been  lying  under  the  soil  for 
ages.  Boylike  the  lads  explored  that  neighborhood 
unremittingly.  One  little  fellow  noticed  a  soft  white 
pulpy  root  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger;  after 
tasting  it  he  gave  it  to  his  companions,  saying  it  would 
be  as  good  as  chewing-gum.     While  grace  was  being 
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said  at  supper  that  evening  one  boy  fell  to  the  floor 
unconscious.  To  the  horror  of  the  Sisters  one  after 
the  other  became  convulsed,  until  sixteen  were  at- 
tacked. The  frightened  Sisters  thought  at  first  it  was 
cholera,  as  the  "  cholera  scare  "  was  just  then  raging 
in  New  Yorko  One  of  the  little  sufferers  tried  to  hide 
something  in  his  mouth;  inserting  her  finger,  the  Sister 
in  charge  drew  out  a  fragment  of  the  fatal  root,  which 
proved  to  be  poison-ivy,  the  effect  of  which  is  similar 
to  hemlock-poisoning.  Medical  aid  had  been  procured 
at  once ;  three  of  the  best  physicians  in  New  York  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  trying  to  resuscitate  eleven 
of  the  sixteen  attacked.  Five  died  in  as  many  hours. 
A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  the  verdict  being 
**  paralysis  of  the  heart  caused  by  eating  a  poisonous 
root."  No  shadow  of  blame  was  attached  to  any  one. 
On  June  6th  the  pretty  chapel  presented  a  sad 
scene  for  its  first  ceremonial.  Five  little  white  coffins 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  They  were  embedded  in 
flowers  sent  by  a  neighboring  Protestant,  and  hitherto 
hostile,  family.  Rev.  Joseph  Egan,  who  had  been  a 
most  kind  friend  to  the  Sisters  since  their  arrival  at 
Tarrytown,  surpassed  himself  in  kindness  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  sang  the  solemn  requiem  Mass  himself,  and 
spoke  very  feelingly  to  the  awe-stricken  boys  gathered 
in  the  chapel,  that  even  thus  early  they  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  angel  of  death.  He  brought  his 
own  choir  for  the  occasion  and  accompanied  the 
bodies  to  the  burial-ground. 
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On  October  22,  1894,  the  magnificent  building  in 
Wilson  Park,  Tarrytown,  was  blessed  by  Archbishop 
Corrigan.  Many  distinguished  clergymen  and  visitors 
were  present,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  McGean,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  delivered  the  sermon,  taking  as  his  text,  ''  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  that 
ye  love  one  another." 

The  building  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  com- 
munity, who  made  many  sacrifices  to  provide  a  home 
for  the*  shelterless  waifs  of  the  city.  Standing  on  an 
eminence  above  Tarrytown  in  the  midst  of  thirty  acres 
of  cultivated  land,  the  Avindows  command  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Hudson.  A  finely  sheltered  avenue  of 
noble  trees  leads  to  the  house  which  harbors  Christ's 
homeless  little  ones,  and  is  a  magnificent  monument 
to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  lowly  members  of  the  great 
Order  of  Mercy. 

The  building  has  a  frontage  of  about  160  feet,  and 
is  subdivided  into  a  main  building  with  north  and 
south  wings,  each  wing  being  about  forty  feet  wide  by 
one  hundred  feet  deep.  It  consists  of  a  basement  and 
three  stories,  and  is  of  red  brick  with  brownstone 
trimmings;  the  main  porch  on  the  front  is  a  very 
handsome  feature,  and  the  whole,  being  surmounted 
with  a  large  cupola  in  the  centre  of  the  main  build- 
ing, with  small  turrets  on  the  roof  of  each  wing,  pre- 
sents a  very  imposing  appearance. 

The    grounds    have    been    laid   out  very  tastefully 
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with  walks  and  drives,  and  the  shrubbery  and  flowers 
that  adorn  the  premises  lend  much  to  producing  the 
fine  effect  of  the  building. 

Distributed  throughout  the  grounds  are  the  quar- 
antine building,  the  gate  lodge,  and  several  smaller 
buildings;  the  lodge  being  located  near  the  upper 
entrance  to  the  park. 

The  convent  is  immediately  adjoining  the  institu- 
tion and  is  connected  with  the  same  by  a  corridor. 

The  entire  arrangements  have  been  planned  with 
great  care,  every  effort  being  made  to  make  the  build- 
ing the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

In  the  basement  of  the  south  wing  is  located  the 
refectory,  kitchen,  scullery,  etc.,  the  north  w^ing  being 
given  over  to  a  large  play-room  for  the  children.  In 
the  basement  of  the  main  building  is  situated  the 
wash-rooms,  bath-rooms,  servants'  dining-room,  refrig- 
erator-room, etc. 

The  boiler-house  is  in  an  isolated  building,  situated 
in  the  rear  of  the  north  wing,  and  in  which  is  located 
the  steam-plant  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  ap- 
paratus, which  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

In  the  southerly  wing  of  the  first  story  is  a  beautiful 
chapel  designed  in  the  style  of  the  early  Italian  Re- 
naissance, which  with  its  windows  of  leaded  glass  and 
stations  of  a  chaste  design  presents  a  beautiful  and 
harmonious  effect. 

The  balance  of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  is  oc- 
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cupicd  as  reception-parlors,  class-rooms,  sewing-rooms, 
assembly-rooms,  etc. 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  occupied  by  large, 
light,  airy,  and  well-ventilated  dormitories,  with  sisters' 
rooms,  linen-rooms,  storerooms,  and  toilet-rooms  ad- 
joining. The  toilet-rooms  are  fitted  up  with  the  most 
modern  plumbing  appliances  and  have  tiled  walls  and 
floor,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  building 
are  perfect  and  complete. 

Access  to  the  upper  floors  is  by  means  of  the  main 
stairs,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  and 
also  by  iron  stairs  in  fireproof  stair-towers  projecting 
on  the  outside  of  the  north  and  south  wings,  which 
would  afford  ample  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire. 

The  building  throughout  is  finished  in  quartered 
oak  with  hard -wood  floors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
basement  floor,  which  is  of  granolithic. 

On  December  lO,  1894,  the  institution  at  Tarrytown 
was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  papal  delegate,  Mon- 
signor  Satolli,at  the  invitation  of  Monsignor  Farley, who 
accompanied  him,  with  a  number  of  priests  from  the  city. 
The  party  were  escorted  to  the  house  by  the  cadets, 
who  met  them  at  the  depot. 

The  convent  and  institution  exterior  and  interior 
were  draped  with  the  papal  colors  entwined  with  the 
red,  white,  and  blue  of  the  national  flag.  The  boys' 
band  and  various  classes  gave  all  the  dignitaries  an 
enthusiastic  welcome,  which  was  highly  appreciated. 
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The  cadets  gave  an  exhibition  drill  which  was  very 
effective,  and  highly  creditable  to  their  teachers. 
.  After  luncheon  the  party  was  shown  through  the 
institution,  in  which  Monsignor  Satolli  took  a  deep 
interest,  and  expressed  his  admiration  in  the  highest 
terms.  Before  their  departure  the  boys  were  assem- 
bled in  the  reception-room,  where  an  address  of  wel- 
come was  read  to  Monsignor  Satolli  by  one  of  the 
juniors,  expressing  the  admiration  and  love  in  which 
he  was  held.  Monsignor  Farley  responded  on  behalf 
of  the  honored  and  distinguished  guest.  Afterwards 
the  boys  sang  an  original  song,  composed  for  the 
occasion. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Phelan,  pastor  of  St.  Cecilia's 
Church,  a  most  sincere  friend  of  the  community  since 
the  days  of  his  pastorate  in  Newburg,  in  which  the 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  at  Balmville  was  es- 
tablished by  Rev.  Mother  M.  Augustine  MacKenna, 
had  long  been  urging  the  Sisters  to  open  an  academy 
in  his  parish.  In  the  present  year  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  church  was  purchased,  and  a  fine  convent 
erected.  The  Sisters  in  the  meantime  conducted 
the  Sunday-schools,  attended  to  the  sodalities  and 
visitation  of  the  sick,  though  still  residing  in  St. 
Catherine's. 

The  new  convent,  116  and  118  East  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  Street,  being  completed,  was  formally  opened 
on  November  22,  1887,  and  placed  under  the  patron- 
age of  St.  Cecilia,  the  titular  patroness  of  the  parish. 
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The  building  is  a  double  house  of  pressed  brick, 
four  stories  and  basement,  with  well-lighted  class- 
rooms and  ample  accommodations  for  at  least  two 
hundred  pupils. 

Father  Phelan  provided  a  private  chapel  for  the 
Sisters  by  giving  them  the  hall  formerly  used  for 
sodality  purposes.  It  is  connected  with  the  church 
proper  by  a  small  gallery  overlooking  the  sanctuary, 
where  the  Sisters  can  attend  all  church  services  in  the 
utmost  seclusion.  Yet  the  good  pastor  appointed  a 
chaplain  to  say  Mass  every  morning  in  the  Sisters' 
chapel.  All  the  benedictions  and  expositions  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Sacrament  that  are  given  in  the  mother 
house  are  the  privilege  of  the  Sisters  in  St.  Cecilia's. 

The  academy  has  fully  come  up  to  the  high  standard 
prophesied  for  it.  The  Sisters  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful with  their  music  and  art  pupils.  Each  year 
they  prepare  for  the  sacraments  large  numbers  of 
children  who  attend  the  public  schools.  On  the  last 
two  occasions  on  which  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation 
was  administered  about  nine  hundred  children  were 
instructed  by  the  Sisters.  The  parish  being  very  large, 
there  is  a  proportionate  amount  of  sickness  and  desti- 
tution among  the  poorer  classes. 

The  Sisters  have  visited  and  relieved  since  the 
opening  of  the  academy  hundreds  of  families. 

A  large  number  of  converts  have  been  instructed 
and  prepared  for  the  sacraments,  the  majority  being 
poor  girls  employed  in  stores  and  factories  during  the 
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day.  Many  of  them  are  children  of  mixed  marriages. 
The  Sisters  wilHngly  forego  their  recreation  hour  to 
devote  it  to  the  instruction  of  these  earnest  souls. 

A  magnificent  parochial  school,  a  fitting  monument 
to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  St.  Cecilia's  pastor,  Rev.  M. 
J.  Phelan,  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  to  be  opened 
in  September,  and  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

In  June,  1889,  Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  West 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  -  Third  Street,  applied 
to  the  superior  for  Sisters  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  this  recently-founded  parish.  His  appeal  was  most 
urgent.  Accordingly  a  house  was  purchased  by  the 
community  in  West  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second 
Street,  being  very  beautifully  situated  near  the  West 
Boulevard.  Rev.  Father  Slattery  advised  the  open- 
ing of  an  academy.  The  Sisters  took  possession  of 
this  new  branch,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine 
of  Genoa,  and  the  school  was  opened  on  November 
22d.  Though  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  scholas- 
tic year,  the  number  of  pupils  was  very  encouraging, 
each  successive  year  adding  to  their  number.  The 
art  and  music  classes  deserve  special  mention,  many 
of  the  pupils  attaining  great  proficiency  in  these 
branches. 

It  has  already  graduated  several  young  ladies,  who 
reflect  honor  on  their  alma  mater,  and  many  of  the 
present  pupils  are  looking  forward  to  the  same  happi- 
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ness.  The  Sisters  conduct  the  Sunday-schools  and 
sodaHties,  which  are  well  attended.  The  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  poor  is  carried  on  after  school  hours. 

It  was  decided  in  May,  1895,  to  accept  the  invita- 
.ev.  Father^Flynn,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  to  open  a 
branch  house  in  his  parish,  and  take  charge  of  his 
parochial  school,  then  in  course  of  erection.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  building  being  finished,  the  Sisters  secured 
from  Mrs.  Margaret  Radley,  for  a  nominal  sum,  a  fine 
large  house,  her  former  residence.  Having  an  ardent 
devotion  to  St.  Joseph,  she  stipulated  that  the  convent 
should  be  placed  under  his  protection,  and  presented 
the  community  with  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  saint  to 
adorn  their  new  home.  Rev.  Father  Flynn  donated 
the  Sisters  a  handsome  oak  altar,  in  memory  of  his 
deceased  sister,  and  Mass  is  celebrated  daily,  either 
by  himself  or  one  of  his  assistants,  in  the  convent 
chapel.  Owing  to  the  pastor's  zeal  and  fatherly 
solicitude,  the  parochial  school  and  academy  are  suc- 
ceeding far  beyond  expectations,  for  the  short  time 
they  have  been  opened. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  October  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  accompanied  by  Monsignor  (now  Bishop) 
Farley,  with  the  pastor.  Rev.  Fr.  Flynn,  and  a  num- 
ber of  priests,  blessed  the  parochial  school,  and  also 
the  academy. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday-schools  attached  to  the 
different  academies,  the  Sisters  also  conduct  the 
Sunday-schools  and  sodalities  of  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
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West  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Street;  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales'  in  East  Ninety-sixth  Street;  and  the 
Church  of  the  Magdalene,  Pocantico,  N.  Y. 

St.  Catherine's  has  established  the  following  founda- 
tions:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1855;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1856; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1864;  Greenbush,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1868;   and  Eureka,  Cal.,  in  1871. 

Whoever  knows  New  York  can  realize  some  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  young  girls  who  are  exposed  in  its 
limits,  moneyless,  inexperienced,  and  alone.  Few 
have  any  idea  of  the  great  numbers  who  so  enter  it, 
not  only  from  foreign  countries,  but  from  the  interior 
of  our  own  wide  land. 

Regarded  simply  as  a  refuge  and  shelter  for  these 
unemployed  and  virtuous  women,  the  Institution  of 
Mercy  appeals  to  the  highest  sympathy  within  us.  It 
is  impossible  to  calculate  by  mere  statistics  the  good 
accomplished  and  the  real  benefit  conferred  upon 
society  by  these  institutions.  They  are  the  break- 
waters which  will  keep  back  the  swelling  tide  of  im- 
morality. The  unseen  influence  which  radiates  from 
them  is  most  powerful  in  its  effects  on  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  community  at  large.  Were  it  not  for 
that  sacred,  silent  influence  the  criminal  calendar 
would  be  much  longer  and  blacker  than  it  is.  To  the 
law-maker  who  understands  how  much  society  is  the 
gainer  from  these  homes  of  refuge,  not  only  morally 
but  physically,  these  institutions  are  objects  of  special 
favor  and  regard.      He  knows  that  where  they  flourish 
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prisons  are  rendered  less  necessary ;  and  it  is  not 
those  alone  who  come  immediately  under  their  pro- 
tecting care  that  are  saved,  but  also  those  who  are 
liable  to  fall  through  bad  example.  Is  it  not  more  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  true  philanthropy  to 
check  the  increase  of  vice  by  the  moral  influence  ex- 
ercised through  Institutions  of  Mercy  than  to  confine 
itself  to  the  erection  of  penitentiaries  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  criminal? 

Let  us  in  conclusion  remind  the  city  that  has  grown 
up  around  these  good  Sisters  in  the  last  fifty  years  of 
that  mercy  which  will  only  be  extended  to  the  merci- 
ful, and  of  that  welcome  promised  them  on  the  last 
day:  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  possess  ye  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  :  for  I  was  hungry  and  you 
gave  Me  to  eat,  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  Me  to 
drink,  naked  and  you  clothed  Me,  a  stranger  and  you 
sheltered  Me,  sick  and  in  prison  and  you  visited  Me." 
And  when  they  exclaim,  * '  Lord,  when  did  we  see  You 
sick  or  a  stranger,  hungry  or  thirsty?"  the  answer  will 
be:  ''Amen,  I  say  to  you,  as  often  as  you  did  it 
to  one  of  these  My  brethren,  you  did  it  unto  Me/' 
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